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The Value of the Philippines 
in Peace and War. 
(Special Article for Leslie's Weekly.) 

THE value of the Philip- 
pines to the United States 
cannot be overestimated. It 
will increase with the devel- 
opment of the islands and 
the growth of our trade 
with Asia. 
therefore, from a 
cial standpoint, but is re- 
markable also as a strategic 
basis in We 
have added a vast area to 
the United States of incom- 
parable richness, natural re- 


It is greatest, 
commer- 


time of war. 





GEN, 


FRED D. 
THE GREAT WAR GENERAL. 


GRANT, SON OF 
sources, and fertility. The climate is salubrious, and the 
Anglo-Saxon can live in any part of the country with com- 
fort and little expense comparatively because of the warm 
weather. A man with a small income can build up a com- 
petence there more readily than in this country, and the 
field is full of opportunity for the industrious and the 
thrifty. The soil is capable of supporting three times the 
present number of inhabitants, and of doing it much better 
than they are now supported, when there are better facil- 
ities of transportation. 

Food and clothing are inexpensive, because the need is 
not great. A man could do well there with a small capital, 
providing he had energy and good judgment. If he should 
not have these qualities, the result would be the same as 
here ; he would be apt to lose his money, or exchange it, 
rather, for experience. 

The hemp trade is a good business. Then there is a big 
field for saw-mills, which could convert rafts and logs into 
lumber, making a large and profitable industry. <A great 
deal of money can be made in the commission business 
also. Men could buy rice, which is produced in enormous 
quantities in some parts of the islands, and ship it to other 
parts where it is scarce. The transportation facilities are 
crude, and the profits would be correspondingly large. 

Anything that grows in the temperate and tropical zones 
can be raised somewhere in the mountains or plains of the 
Philippines. 
agriculture, and there is a big field for progress in market- 
gardening. The Filipinos consume the best vegetables 
and leave the poorest for seed. There is consequently de- 
generation of products. The native tomato isa puny thing, 
and the watermelon a tasteless affair. At Angeles, in my 
military district, an American officer planted some tomato 
seed from this country, and the large, delicious product 
astonished the natives, who were eager to get the seed. 
Market-gardening could be followed with great profit, as 
could the raising of flowers, for it is summer in the Philip- 
pines all the time. The American should not exert himself 
too much at midday, nor expose himself unduly to the sun. 

A great many Americans went out to the Philippines on 
prospecting tours, but were disappointed at the passage of 
the Spooner bill with its amendments, which prevents the 
granting of any franchises until Congress makes laws to reg- 
ulate them. Iam told that surveys have been made for sev- 
eral railroads, which would approximately cover the follow- 
ing routes : One 200 miles to the south of Manila; another 170 
miles through the eastern part of the great valley of Luzon, 
directly inland to Benguet, in the mountains, and a third 
110 miles to the north, being an extension of the present 
road. This will make the present line 250 miles long, if 
the extension is built. 

We shall obtain a large market for our manufactures in 
the islands, and the whole trade of the archipelago will 
come under our exclusive control in a few years; that is, 
as soon as the clause of the treaty of peace by which we 
agreed to give Spain equal trade privileges in the islands 
with ourselves expires. 

The Filipinos belong to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, but are a kind, peace-loving, and intelligent people 
This is true of the whole, so far as I have observed, and is 
(Continued on page 577.) 


The natives are exceedingly backward in 


A Nation with the «‘ Big Head.’’ 


FRANCESCO CRISPI, Italy’s ex- premier, remarked in 1898 
that one of the deplorable results of the Spanish-American war 
would be that America would be rendered quarrelsome and ar- 
rogant. This was said at the beginning of that war, but Crispi 
and every other clear-headed European outside of Spain—and 
many sagacious persons in Spain—already foresaw Spain’s 
overwhelming overthrow. 

Of equal weight and significance was the recent utterance 
of Admiral Count Canevaro at Toulon, as noted in the London 
Spectator. Admiral Canevaro is also an Italian, and was for- 
merly minister of foreign affairs in his country. After speak- 
ing in favorable terms of the triple and dual alliances, which 
have given Europe thirty years of peace, the admiral concluded 
by saying: ‘‘ This fact would perhaps lead European nations to 
consider the possibility and necessity of uniting against Amer- 
ica, Africa, and Asia, as the future of civilization will require 
them to do so.” 
to show that they are based on real and existing conditions. 
There is over all continental Europe, it says, ‘‘a bitter dis- 
like of America, mixed with dread,” growing out of our tend- 
ency to monopolize trade throughout the world, our interfer- 
ence in affairs in the far East, and attitude in South 
America, 

Is there not at least a shade of truth in these various ut- 
terances ? In the recent session of Congress many Senators, on 
account of England’s delay in dealing with the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, threatened to push the bill to construct a caval at Nic- 
aragua under American control without waiting to hear what 

Sngland said about the treaty which proposed to deal with that 
question. The Senate had altered the treaty from the shape in 
which it was framed by President McKinley’s Secretary of 
State and the British minister. The change was displeasing 
to the administration at Washington and was believed to be 
unacceptable to England, yet because that country, notwith- 
standing the dislocation in public business caused by the death 
of the sovereign, the accession of a new monarch, and the de- 
mands of the South African war, did not take the treaty up 
at once, threats were made that her rights under the Clayton- 
Bulwer convention of 1850, which the administration has recog- 


The Spectator quotes these words and proceeds 


our 


nized, would be disregarded. 

Germany has been assailed in Congress and the press for the 
unfriendliness, or alleged unfriendliness, of her admiral in the 
Philippines toward the Americans in 1898, and her Emperor 
has been lampooned in song and caricature. In our attitude 
toward the world there is something of a strut and a swagger. 

And all this is due to our victory over a nation whose decline 
and fall began with the destruction of Philip II.’s armada, long 
before Newport, Gosnold, and their companions sailed up the 
James River and established the first permanent colony of 
English-speaking people in the territory of the present United 
States. 

‘* Unfortunate is the country whose King loves to hear the 
singing of bullets,” said Voltaire in his life of Charles XII. His 
reign was calamitous to Sweden. The glory which Bonaparte 
brought to France was bought dearly by the lives of the mill 
ions of Frenchmen whose blood reddened the continents from 
Madrid and Moscow to the Pyramids. The truculence and 
vanity of the third Napoleon and his countrymen in 1870 
brought France’s head low among the nations. 

Let the United States shun the dictatorial manner. In that 
direction disaster lies. Let us also remember that democracies 
are apt to be truculent. Ancient Athens was constantly em- 
broiled with ber neighbors. Rome’s republic bad more wars 
than did either her kingdom or her empire. The republic of 
Camille Desmoulins, Robespierre, and Bonaparte started a 
conflagration which covered the whole of Europe and much 
of Asia and Africa. 

There is no necessity for us to yield any of our rights. But 
let us maintain them in a dignified way. We are under no obli- 
gation to make the eagle scream. The time when we were com- 
pelled once or twice a year to proclaim that we could ‘‘lick the 
whole creation,” in order to get any attention from Europe at 
all, has long passed. We are immeasurably wealthier than any 
other nation of ancient or modern days. Our resources and the 
versatility and adaptability of our people are greater than those 
of any other race. But let us bear in mind that these advan- 
tages naturally provoke the jealousy of the rest of the world. 
The offensive way in which we often assert our superiority is 
calculated to arouse enmity. 

‘* No Power dare attack the United States,” says Sir Charles 
Dilke. ‘‘ All Powers will submit to many things anc yield 
many strong points rather than fight the United States.” Our 
position as a leader of the nations is assured. We can maintain 
it without resorting to ‘‘shirt-sleeves diplomacy.” Our true 
réle is peace, in which we can gain more brilliant victories 
than any nation has ever won in war, but peace cannot be 
maintained by the methods or the spirit of Donnybrook Fair. 
In our situation of world-influence and prestige we should 


remember that 
“Tt is excellent 


To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 


An Educational Need. 


Many British statesmen and the leading organs of public 
opinion in England are rightly insisting upon the necessity of 
technical education as a means of improving the conditions of 
trade and industry in that country. They point to the extensive 
and excellent system of technical education in America as one 
of the chief causes of the superiority of our manufactured prod- 
ucts and the rapid extension of American trade throughout 
the world. Great Britain must adopt a similar system, it is 
said, if she would hope to compete with us in the world’s mar- 
kets. These admissions of English observers as to the sources 
of our power and success in trade and commerce should en- 
courage us not only to continue but to enlarge and improve our 
schools for technical instruction in every possible way. They 
should lead us to appreciate more than we have done the splendid 
service rendered to the country by such institutions as the Mas- 
sachusetts School of Technology, the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
School at Troy, Columbia’s School of Mines, Drexel Institute, 


in Philadelphia, and Armour Institute, in Chicago. They als 
help to show the practical wisdom of Mr. Andrew Carnegie j, 
giving the Pittsburg Technical Institute a sum sufficient 4, 
make it the finest institution of its kind in the world. Not ever, 
American town and city can be favored with benefactions sy; 
ficient to establish technical schools like those just mentioned 
but there is no reason why opportunities for receiving an educg 
tion of this character may not be brought within the reach o 
American youth generally. Technical instruction, to a limite 
extent, might well become a feature of our public-schoo] sy 
tem, crowding out, if necessary, some of the abstract and ure 
ly ornamental studies, which ought to be dropped in any c.ise, 


The Plain Truth. 


WE regret to note that a prominent bishop of the Methodig 
Church is quoted as condemning the game of golf as ‘‘a silly 
game for grown men to play.” We have no special pl-a ty 
make for golf, but we fail to see why it should be regard:d q 
‘*silly ” any more than croquet, foot-ball, tennis, or any other 
out-door game. All these forms of recreation have their al ses, 


and it would be just as easy to indict one as another for eing 
‘*silly ” or ‘‘ brutal,” or for some other reprehensible fe: ture 
which might be discovered in it at some time or place. The 
clergy only do harm to themselves and the cause of rel:gioy 
when they speak unadvisedly concerning popular amusem -nts 
These things have as proper a place in every normal and welj 
ordered life as work and worship, and the wise religious |: adey 
is he who discriminates in favor of all innocent and heal! hfy| 
amusements, regarding them as helpful agencies in the « oye] 
opment of an all-around manhood. 


The way to reform a political party is to remain in it. 
ties can only succeed by organization. 
cipline always disperses them. Compromise is an essentta| 
element in politics. The history of all parties and of al! fre 
governments is one of compromise. The absorption of citi 
zens in their ordinary vocations is so great that party ma 


Par 
Mobs never win . dis 


age 
ment and work devolves upor professional politicians. This 
will be the practice until every man understands and acts upo 


the belief that the public business is bis business, and sets apart 
time to attend toit. Every young man should give some part 
of his time and attention to party work. It was such excellent 
advice as this, in substance, that Senator Depew gave to a 
class of young men in the University of Pennsylvania recently, 
He also improved the occasion todo one other equally impor. 
tant thing, and that was to dispel the notion that the country is 
degenerating and the times are altogether evil. ‘‘ Parties,” he 
said, ‘‘are cleaner and purer than in what are known as the 
good old times. Education is more widely diffused, and there 
is an accessible public opinion never so easily open to apyeal.” 
All this is eminently and emphatically true. There is no reason 
whatever why any one should take a pessimistic view of Amer- 
ican politics or any other phase of American life. The good 
elements are everywhere stronger than the bad, and the right 
is everywhere gaining on the wrong. 





The question of devising some means or methods for the reg 
ulation of the advertising-sign business becomes more and more 
pressing and imperative. The disfigurement of natural scenery 
by hideous signs of all sizes and shapes, and the plastering over 
of roofs and dead walls with equally hideous posters, is an of- 
fense to public taste which ought to be tolerated no longer, 
The New York 7’ridune has a suggestion to make in this con- 
nection which seems to us both sensible and practicable. It is 
to the effect that a tax shall be fixed on signs and posters grad 
uated according to their size and position. This would involve 
no injustice or hardship to the parties affected by the tax, 
since they presumably derive a large financial return from the 
use they make of things belonging, in a sense, to the general 
public. A tax of the nature proposed would also tend to dis- 
courage the multiplication of signs and the use of the larger 
and more offensive kinds. Let a movement of this kind be 
urged by the press of the entire country and it will succeed. 
Public sentiment will sustain such action. The newspapers oweit 
to themselves and to their constituents to take up this work and 
push it vigorously. As the Tribune justly remarks, the State 
has been anxiously seeking for possible sources of indirect tax- 
ation, and why not adopt this sign business as one? A double 
benefit would thus be gained—the mitigation of a public nui- 
sance and the addition of a new source of replenishment for the 
public revenue. 


The secretary of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, who 
has recently returned to England from a tour of investivation 
in the United States, has been telling his countrymen some 
truths in regard to commercial and manufacturing coniitions 
as he found them here, as flattering to us as they will be whole 
some and helpful to them if they take the lesson to heart. This 
English representative, who is evidently a keen as wel! as an 
intelligent observer, was impressed with one fact mor: than 
any other, and that is the vim characteristic of the Amvcrical 
business man. He says: 


Undoubtedly American manufacturers are very muc! alive 
to the necessity of moving with the times. Both maste:s and 
men display an energy which is perfectly refreshing to se« after 
the leisurely habits on this side. The American workman seems 
animated with the desire to do as much work @§ he possi!)!y cal 
and earn as much money as possible. ey 


The secretary also tells his countrymen that we derive « great 
advantage from a concentration of trade and trade app! ances, 
from a greater economy in the use of men and machinery. from 
a more general use of labpr-saving appliances, and last!y frow 
our “‘ vastly superior ” methods of railroad transportation. In 
the last-named particular he finds the English methods * slov- 
enly” in the comparison. Englishmen ,are told, final'y, that 
they ‘‘ must never forget that both masters and men in the 
United States are working in deadly earnest to command the 
trade of the world.” The American people may derive profit 
from such candid and just encomitims as these if they are it 
spired thereby not to self-complaceney but to harder striving 
than ever before to improve upon the past and attain a still 
higher level of achievement. . Not simply to do well, but to 40 
better and still better, should be their ever-present ain and 


purpose. < 
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[HE recent return of Lady Curzon, of Kedleston, to Eng 


land, 





CURZON, AN AMERICAN WOMAN, 
NOW VICE-REINE OF INDIA. 


LAY 


ifter an absence of several years, has served to attract 


public attention 
once more to this 
gifted and beauti- 
ful woman, whose 


graces of heart 
and mind have 
given her endur- 


ing popularity in 
two continents. 
Lady Curzon, it 
will be remem- 
bered, was for- 
merly Miss Lei- 
ter, of Chicago, 


and before her 
marriage was a 


reigning belle in 
the Western me- 
Her 
union with Lord 
Curzon 
followed by years 
of true domestic 
happiness. Lord 
Curzon was sent 
to India about 
three years ago 


tropolis. 


has been 


tosueceed Lord Elgin as viceroy. He has had some specially 
tryin: and difficult problems to face, the greatest among them 
being the awful famine of two years ago, the worst that India 
hasever known, The heavy and painful responsibilities which 
this calamity threw upon Lord Curzon were shared in a large 
and notable degree by Lady Curzon. Her personal interest in 
hospital and relief work helped greatly to mitigate the sufferings 


of th 


usands, and greatly endeared her to the people of India. 


\ substantial addition to the banking circles of New York 


has ! 


WM, I 


MOYER, A WELL-KNOWN BANKER. 
Photograph by Pirie MacDonald 


cently been made in the person of Mr. 


William L. Moyer, 
who has been called 
to the vice-presiden 
cy of the prosper- 
ous and progressive 
Western National 
Bank, of which Mr. 
Valentine P. Snyder 
is president. Mr. 
Moyer has had an 
interesting career, 
one which furnishes 
a striking illustra- 
tion of the possibili- 
ties of American life 
and of the advance- 
ment which ambi- 
tion and industry, 
properly directed, 
are always sure to 
bring. He was born 
in Indiana forty- 
four years ago, was 
the son of a farmer, 
and spent his boy- 
hood days working 
about his father’s 


farm in summer, and, as he grew older, taught school in winter. 
At the age of sixteen, on the death of his father, he was placed 


upon his own resources, 
bankin 


He aiways had a predilection for 
zs, and finally decided to strike out on a business career 


for himself, and, in 1881, became book-keeper and cashier in a 


dry go 
dustry 


ds store at Wabash. Impressed by 


the fidelity and in- 


fthe young man, the president of the Citizens’ Bank 


in that town offered him a position and later on the place of as- 


sistant 


ashier in that institution. Mr. Moyer 


accepted, and at the 


end of the third year he determined to go farther West to see if 


he could not do still better. 


On learning that tbe cashier of the 


First National Bank at Anthony, Kan., had resigned, he ap- 


plied for the position, secured it, and served faithfully for three 
years. Then came the turning point of his career. In the 
spring of 1890, while making a hurried visit to Chicago, he 
steppe into the press-room of the Chicago Tribune, attracted 
by the wonderful web presses, which were throwing off thou- 
sands of copies of the paper every minute. The thought oc- 
curred to him that perhaps an advertisement in the Tribune 
might open a better business opportunity. He accordingly went 
Upinto the counting-room and inserted a ‘‘ want” advertise- 


ment, asking for a place in a bank. Then occurred a singular 


coincid 
ings Ba 
only auswer that it received. He offered 
a a sort of general utility man ; 
come! 
and ren) 
dence j 


nce, 


ained with the institution for nine 
n the matter lay in the fact, as was 


The president of the American Trust and Sav- 
uk, of Chicago, saw the advertisement and wrote the 


Mr. Moyer a place 


but in ten weeks the new- 
vas called to the responsible post of assistant cashier, 


years. The coinci- 
subsequently devel- 


oped, that the president of the trust company who answered 
the advertisement proved to bea stockholder in the Anthony 


bank in which Mr. 


Moyer had been employed. 


The latter's 


success in building up the outside deposits of the Chicago bank 
attracted much attention to the young banker, and in 1899 the 
nillionaire copper king of Montana, Marcus Daly, secured Mr. 

Moyer as the managing partner of the Daly Bank at Butte, 
Mont. « ‘hanging the firm name to Daly, Donahoe & Moyer. On 
the death of Mr. Daly, Mr. Moyer accepted an invitation from 
his old friend, President Snyder, of the Western National Bank, 

‘ocome East and take the responsible place he now occupies 


With that institution, Mr. Moyer has a very wide circle of 





friends, especially among the bankers and financiers of the 


United States, friends who have been won by his courteous 
bearing as well as by his splendid integrity and decided success 
in his chosen pursuit. He was secretary of the Illinois Bank- 
ers’ Association for some years, and is at present a member of 
the executive council of the American Bankers’ 
He has been heartily welcomed to New York. 


Association. 


The fact that the members of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, of New York, are raising a fund of $250,000 for the 
benefit of the 

. widow of their 


late pastor, Dr. 
Babcock, and that 
the 
formerly served 
by him in Balti- 
more proposes to 


congregation 


a new Pres- 

church 
Babcock’s 
that 


erect 
byterian 
to Dr 

memory in 


city, is a remark- 
able testimony to 
the depth and 
strength of the 
affection _enter- 
tained for the 
brilliant young 
preacher whose 


painful and tragic 
death by his own 
hand in a Naples 
May 





hospital on 


8th shocked the 

REV. MALTBIE D. BABCOCK, D.D., WHO Gitire _ religious 
RECENTLY DIED IN A NAPLES . ” 

HOSPITAL. community. It 

Photograph by L. Alman & Co seemed almost in- 


credible that a 
young man so gifted, so popular, so beloved, so eminent in his 
profession, with a life before him so full of rich and rare prom- 
ise, should suffer such a fate. But later details have confirmed 
the sad story. It appears that Dr. Babcock had been ill in the 
hospital at Naples for about twelve days, from an acute attack 
He also had fitful attacks of spleen trouble, 
These things to 


of gastric fever. 
and suffered greatly from homesickness. 
gether brought on occasional periods of mental disorder, and, 
being left alone for a few moments in one of these attacks, the 
unfortunate man opened an artery in his wrist and also swal 

lowed corrosive sublimate, thus ending his life. Dr. Babcock 
came to New York from Baltimore about two years ago to suc- 
ceed Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke as pastor of the Brick Presby 

terian Church on Fifth Avenue, New York, one of the wealth- 
iest, largest, and strongest churches in the denomination. He 
was successful from the very beginning, and the church was 
crowded to the doors by the people attracted thither by the 
spiritual fervor, the simple earnestness, and the persuasive elo- 
quence of the young preacher. Without ever resorting to any 
sensational methods, Dr. Babcock had a way of reaching and 
stirring the hearts of the people such as few public speakers of 
the day possess. He had a personality, too, so gracious and 
winning that men were drawn to him almost irresistibly. In 
addition to other gifts, he was known as a hymnologist of un- 
usual talent, and had composed several hymns now in general 
use. At the time of his death Dr. Babcock was returning from 
a tour of foreign lands extending as far as Egypt and the Holy 
Land. He was accompanied by his wife and several New York 
clergymen, and other friends were also in the party. 

Mr. Clarence L. Thurston, recently appointed secretary 
of the United States legation of the Argentine Republic, is 
the youngest member of 
Uncle Sam’s diplomatic 
corps and the youngest 
man ever appointed to 
fill so responsible a posi 
tion, he having barely 
attained the age of twen- 
ty-one years. He is the 
only son of former Unit- 
ed States Senator John 
M. Thurston, of Ne- 
braska, and an enthusi 
astic Republican and 
warm admirer of Mr. 
McKinley and Mr. 
Roosevelt. Young Mr. 
‘Thurston’s political ca- 
reer began in 1896, dur- 
ing the national cam- 
paign, when he organ- 
ized and was chairman 
of a youthful McKinley 
club. Owing to the re 
sources of its energetic 
chairman this club listened to addresses once a week by promi- 
nent Republican speakers on the political questions of the 
time. Such effort and enthusiasm did not go unrewarded. At 
the inaugural exercises in Washington in 1897 the young man 
was appointed an aid to the marshal of the day, General 
Horace Porter, now ambassador to France. Although in man- 
ner Mr. Thurston is modest and unassuming almost to the 
point of being diffident, he is not at all satistied to be simply 
the son of a distinguished father, but is ambitious to make a 
name and position for himself. While his father has been as- 
sisting in shaping national legislation and events, the young 
man has been something of a leader in his own set. While at- 
tending the Omaha high school he was successively chosen cap- 
tain of the base-ball team and of the high-school cadets; also 
president of the dramatic club of that institution, materially 
assisting those organizations in many ways: At the age of 
seventeen he entered Harvard College, where he was chosen 
vice-president of his debating society, and made secretary of 
his chapter of the Phi Kappa Epsilon Fraternity, of which soci- 
ety President McKinley is the most distinguished living mem- 
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ber. It is said the bond of friendship between the chief execu 
tive and the young diplomat was completely cemented by the 
‘ Frat” grip given when Mr. Thurston called at the White 
House to pay his respects to the President in February last, 
just before leaving for his post of duty. Young Mr. Thurston 
having visited every State in 
the Union with the exception of Arkansas and North Dakota. 
During the Paris Exposition of 1900 Mr. Thurston was an at- 
taché of the United States commission at that place, afterward 
visiting every capital in Europe for the 
diplomatic and international relations. 
Mr. Robert C. Pruyn, who succeeds the late Hamilton 
Harris as a member of the New York State Board of Regents 
of the 
one of 


has been an extensive traveler, 


purpose of studying 


University, is 
Albany’s most 
and = suc- 
cessful citizens, and is 
widely in the 
financial world by rea- 


prominent 
known 


son of his large inter 
the gas and 


traction companies of 


ests in 


many leading cities. 
While Mr. Harris’s 
profession was that of 
lawyer, Mr. Pruyn is 
eminent in banking 
and circles, 
the 
place of an illustrious 
man 
several 
with Mr. Pruyn’s 
father, the late Robert 
H. Pruyn, 
for many years Amer- 
While the father held that distin- 
Robert C. Pruyn was attached 
to the American legation in Japan in an official capacity. The 
new regent was born fifty-five years ago in Albany, and was 
graduated with high honors from Rutgers College in 1869, and 
immediately entered into the 


business 
He succeeds to 
who served in 


public bodies 





ROBERT C. PRUYN, NEW YORK’S 


NEW REGENT. who was 
ican minister to Japan. 


guished position in the Orient, 


manufacturing business in Al- 
bany, at the same time identifying himself with several offices 
of honor and trust. He served with distinction as a member of 
the bi-centennial commission which prepared the grand celebra- 
tion of Albany’s 200 years of chartered existence, in 1886. Mr. 
Pruyn has always been a Republican, and though often urged 
to take office, would never consent. He was a member of Gov 
ernor Dix’s military staff, and is president of the United Trac- 
tion Company, which controls over fifty miles of track in Al- 
bany, Troy, and vicinity, and of the National Commercial Bank 
at Albany, the largest bank of discount in that section. He is 
one of the wealthiest residents of the capital city. When Al 
bany’s city hall was destroyed by fire Mr. Pruyn was the com- 
missioner to take charge of the construction of the new edifice 
which has been admired by every visitor to the capital. 
gifted with remarkable financial ability, 


He is 
and his affability and 
business acumen make for him an enviable place. He has been 
honored time and again by Albany’s citizens. Mr. Pruyn’s 
residence, fronting on Washington Park, is one of the hand- 
somest in the city. Much of his time is spent, however, at 
Camp Santanoni, in the Adirondacks, which is one of the best- 
equipped of the summer homes in the great wilderness of New 
York State. 

It is one of the curious facts of human history that so few 
of the great poets, painters, composers, and other men of tran 
scendent genius, have 
handed down their gifts 
to their immediate de- 
scendants. The world 
has known but one 
Dante, one Shakespeare, 
one Michael Angelo, one 
Beethoven, one Newton. 
The family trees bear- 
ing these names seem to 
have exhausted them- 
selves in the single fruit- 
age of these illustrious 
persons, and after them, 
as before, all is silence 
and obscurity. But 
there have been a few 
exceptions, as in the 
case of the Dumas’, 
father and son, and the 
Van Dykes. Another 
exception to the rule 
seems to have been 
found in Siegfried Wag- 
ner, only son of the im- 





SIEGFRIED WAGNER, ONLY SON OF mortal creator of ‘ Lo- 
RICHARD WAGNER, AND HIMSELF A | i , 
COMPOSER OF GREAT PROMISE. lengrin anc many 


other masterpieces, al- 
though the recent production of the son’s new opera, ‘‘ Herzog 
Wildfang,” at Munich was not in itself an unqualified success. 
The great difficulty young Wagner has had to meet is the un- 
reasoning demand on the part of a portion of the musical pub- 
lic that he shall be equal to his father at the start, practically 
beginning where the father left off. This is, of course, one of 
the penalties that a man must pay for being the offspring of a 
mighty genius. It is said that the elder Wagner realized the 
sore trials and disappointments which his son wculd have to 
bear if he tried to follow in his father’s footsteps, and while the 
son gave unmistakable evidence of rare musical gifts in his 
younger years, an effort was made to educate him for the pro- 
fession of an architect. But the attempt failed, and young 
Wagier has followed his musical bent. He has been a con- 
ductor at Wagner concerts, and has composed several operas, 
one of which, ‘‘ Der Barenhauter,” was a genuine success. The 
tumultuous scenes which marked the first night of ‘“‘ Herzog 
Wildfang” at Munich were not in themselves an evidence of 
failure, although it has been construed in some quarters as such. 






































PRESIDENT STOPS HIS CARRIAGE TO SPEAK TO THE SMILING SCHOOL 


THE PRESIDENT ADDRESSING SOLDIERS JUST RETURNED FROM MANILA AT THE THE 
CHILDREN, 


PRESIDIO “YOU COME BACK NOW TO BE CITIZENS OF THE COUNTRY AND 
OF THE GOVEKNMENT WHOSE HONOR YOU HAVE PRESERVED.” 
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THE PRESIDENT TURNING FOR A PARTING LOOK AT THE WINDOW OF THE SCOTT MANSION WHERE MRS. MCKINLEY WAS WAVING A GOOD-BYE. 






































THE LADIES OF THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY.—LEF® TO RIGHT: MRS. MOORE, MRS. WAITING FOR A SNAP-SHOT OF THE PRESIDENT BEFORE THE SCOTT MANSION 
CORTELYOU, MRS. RICKEY, MRS, SMITH, MISS HITCHCOCK, MISS WILSON, IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
AND MISS BARBER, 


PRESIDENT lcKINLEY’S VISIT TO HOSPITABLE SAN FRANCISCO. 


CLOSING INCIDENTS OF HIS EVENTFUL SOJOURN AT THE GOLDEN GATE BEFORE HIS RAPID RETURN TO THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY OUR STaFF PHOTOGRAPHER, R. L. DUNN, WHO ACCOMPANIED THE PRESIDENTIAL PaRTy. 
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BRAZILIAN TRAINING-SHIP ‘*‘ BENJAMIN CONSTANT,” ON THE EVE OF HER 
DEPARTURE FROM PETROPOLIS FOR NEW YORK. 


























DINING-ROOM OF THE AMERICAN LEGATION AT PETHOPOLIS, WHERE THE OFFICERS 


OF THE ‘‘ CONSTANT” WERE ENTERTAINED PRIOR TO THEIR DEPARTURE. 


1, Captain Martina de Toledo, of the Constant. 2. Charles Page Bryan, United States 
Minister to Brazil. 3. Eugene Seeger, Consul-General. 4. Thomas C. Dawson, 
Secretary of Legation. 5. Edward Winslow Ames, Secretary to United 
States Minister. 6. Frank KE. Halle, Deputy Consul-General, 

MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES LEGATION AND CONSULATE ON THE DECK OF 
THE ‘‘ CONSTANT,” WITH THE LATTER'S OFFICERS AND CREW. 


STRENGTHENING THE PAN-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP. 


” 


VISIT OF THE BRAZILIAN TRAINING SHIP, ‘‘ BENJAMIN CONSTANT, 


TO THE Unitep States.—LPhotographs by courtesy of the Hon, Edward W, Ames.—[SEE PAGE 588.) 


























GENERAL GRANT’S TABLET, WHOSE ONLY FLORAL DECORATION WAS LAID ON 
IT BY A SOUTHERN WOMAN, 





THE BRONZE TABLET ERECTED IN MEMORY OF ROBERT E. LEE, ON WHICH 
WAS PLACED A PROFUSION OF FLORAL EMBLEMS BY THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE CONFEDERACY. 
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SENATOR CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW DELIVERING THE ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF THE HALL OF FAME—MISS HELEN GOULD (X), THE REPUTED FOUNDER OF THE STRUCTURE, 
ON HIS RIGHT. 


THE HALL OF FAME DEDICATED WITH TWENTY-NINE IMMORTAL NAMES. 


Patriotic Socretres CONDUCT IMPRESSIVE CEREMONIES AT THE NEW TEMPLE ON UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ** LESLI®’Ss WEEKLY” BY A. B. PHELAN. 
(SEE PAGE 578.] 









































































































































WHICH WILL WIN? 


THE THREE NEW CUP-RACERS. 


luxe international yacht race for the America’s Cup this year 
is hedged around by circumstances of peculiar interest The 


litions are utterly unlike those of 1800, many unknown fac 


entering into play and causing much conjecture among the 
pact » fraternity lhe prophet accustomed to bellow out his 
pre tions with a wild yawp, if be is prudent, will refrain from 
tting himself beyond any possibility of a diplomatic back 


down. for at this stage of the game the situation abounds with 
uncertainty 

To be 
1/.. if all be true of her that bas been cabled, is a new departure 
Mr, Watson, who 


pains to make a number of thorough experiments on her model 


gin with, Sir Thomas Lipton’s challenger, Shamrock 


in yacht design ‘created ” her, was at great 


before he finally whittled it into shape. These trials were made 
in the immense testing tank inthe Denny ship-yard at Dumbar 
ton-on-the-Clyde, By means of very delicate instruments the 
resistance of a model as itis towed in the tank at varying rates 
of speed is accurately registered, and the naval architect is thus 
enabled to modify his design with a view to the best results. 
The Denny tank is the only private one in existence in the 
world, and is fully equal to those used in the British naval dock 
yards, where the models of torpedo-boats, cruisers, and battle 
ships are tested. Shamrock 11, was the first racing yacht to 
have her model tried in a tank before her shape was finally de 
termined on. Thus she achieved a certain amount of proud dis 
tinction before her lead keel was cast, 

It has leaked out through some unknown cranny of the secret 
and sealed shed in which she was built that ber model, when 


tested against that of the first Shamrock, and that of the Co 
lumbia, which defeated the first Shamrock, proved by far the 





a WA, 


The worst bandicap that the men who are licking Shamrock 
I]. into shape are confronted with is that they do not know 
whether she is sailing faster than the first Shamrock or not. 
For, in an ill-advised moment, Sir Thomas Lipton allowed Mr 
Fife to alter that yacht’s bow materially, and to make other 
changes, too. What the result bas been cannot be found out. 
Perhaps she has been improved, but then, again, she may have 
been impaired by the alterations, as yacht designing has not 
Far better had 
they left her in her old form, for then, as a trial horse, her effi- 


yet attained to the dignity of an exact science. 


ciency would have been beyond question, while now she is an 
unknown quantity. 

An interesting event occurred just before the first real brush 
between the two Shamrocks, The new boat struck a shoal in 
the Solent. 


gave her a decided licking. Mr. Watson could not understand 


A day or two later in a stiff breeze the old craft 


it. He concluded that ber plating had been injured when she 
grounded and forthwith ordered her to dry-dock, where she was 
found to be uninjured, This recalls an amusing incident 
When, in her first race with Volunteer, Thistle got by far the 
worst of it Mr. Watson suspected that the perfidious Yankees 
had in the darkness of night attached some drag to her bottom 
to deaden her way. It never occurred to him that a Boston 
amateur could design anything that could beat a scientific rac 
ing-machine like Thistle. It turned out, however, that there 
was no drag, and Vhistle’s defeat was accounted for by her 
natural sluggishness. The bard squall that carried away the 
mast of Shamrock I], on May 2%d was most dramatic in its 
incidents. There was the King of Great Britain aboard to 


lend bold advertisement to the event. But the stranding of the 








SHAMROCK II 
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CONSTITUTION 


THE THREE ASPIRANTS FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP—SHEER PLAN AND MIDSHIP SECTION OF THE FAMOUS YACHTS. 


The plan and section of Shamrock I], are made from photographs and description sent from Scotland 


‘*slickest” of the three, and raised high the hopes of Sir 
Thomas Lipton that she might prove a veritable ‘‘ cup-lifter.” 
Possibly Mr. Watson, too, had some roseate visions, in which he 
saw his latest racer atoning for his previous defeats with Thistle 
in 1887, with the first Valkyrie in 1893, and the second Valkyrie 
in 1805, 

Of the true shape of Shamrock /1. the full facts are not 
actually known, but much can be pretty accurately surmised. 
Even as petticoats of canvas hid the coy charms of the first 
Shamrock as she glided into the Thames, so did a coarse and 
clumsy pontoon conceal the beauties of Shamrock II, as she 
plunged into the Clyde. This greatly to the disgust of pho 
tographers on the lookout for pretty pictures, and yachting 
“sharps” generally, who were eager for data to write on learn 
edly or lecture about raucously and at length. 

What is known, however, suffices to show that Shamrock 11. 
is by no means a daring departure from the old Watson model 
evolved from histle, Britannia, the Valkyries, the Meteor, and 
Syberita, Rather that she is an attempt at improvement along 
the same lines. While she was being built we heard much 
about the ‘‘cod’s head and mackerel’s tail” of the new craft, 
which led many callow fledgelings to believe that Watson had 
gone back to the first principles of the early ship-builders, who 
built a vessel with bluff apple bows, but gave her a clean run 
aft and trusted to luck and the wind todo the rest. From 
authentic photographs of Shamrock //, it is clear that instead 
of a “‘cod’s head” she has asharp bow. What is termed her 
‘*snub nose” can have no possible effect on her speed, as it is 
far above her water-line, and bas no more influence on her sail- 
ing qualities than tbe skull and cross bones in a pirate’s flag 
have on her ability to tack or wear. As a matter of fact, Sham 
rock IT, is an eclectic yacht, containing as many of the success 
ful elements of the famous craft of ‘‘ Nat” Herreshoff, William 
Fife, Jr., and George L. Watson as the designer could combine 
on a water-line of ninety feet. Her frames or skeleton are of 
nickel steel. Her plating is of bronze. 


yacht and the carrying away of the mast should not lead peo- 
ple to believe that the craft is under an unlucky spell. The same 
mishap occurred to the Columbia in Newport waters in 1899. 
It was quickly remedied and the Co/umbia won. Inthe matter 
of racing-machines the loss of a mast means little. Duplicate 
spars are always ready. The delay asked for may not be really 
necessary. The squalls off the Isle of Wight are deceptive and 
give no warning. A similar squall smote the training -ship 
Eurydice off the Isle of Wight about twenty years ago, and 
drowned all the ship’s company, 500 all told, except two. 

One thing should be remembered. No matter how much the 
new Shamrock may be beaten by the old Shamrock, the defeated 
craft of 1899 cannot, under the terms of the match, be substi 
tuted as a challenger. The New York Yacht Club might per- 
haps be induced to make so generous a concession, but it would 
be contrary to both the spirit and the letter of the deed of trust 
under which the club holds the cup. Sir Thomas Lipton is the 
sole owner of the Shamrock. His amateur captain is Mr. 
Jameson, who had charge of the Prince of Wales's cutter 
Britannia during ber whole famous racing career. Sycamore, 
a noted professional, is her skipper. 
very hard to beat. 

The Constitution, whose principal owner is August Belmont, 
isthe fourth cup-defender designed by ‘‘ Nat ” Herreshoff, bis 
previous boats having been Vigilant, which beat Valkyrie 1; 
Defender, which defeated Valkyrie I1.; and Columbia, which 
in 1899 prevented Sir Thomas Lipton from “ lifting” the cup 
with Shamrock. The manner in which Herreshoff succeeds in 
building a little faster craft each time he is called upon is mar- 
velous. For that reason yachtsmen believe he bas much “up 
his sleeve” as a reserve, and heartily back him. 

There was no necessity for any tank work in the design of 
the Constitution. Mr. Herreshoff had a splendid basis to go on 
with Columbia, Thus Constitution is a refined Columbia, with 
about two feet more beam, a larger sail spread, more power to 
carry canvas, and of lighter and stronger construction—para- 


Both are first-class men, 


A sharp entrance, easy bilges, two 
feet more length over all than Columbia, are her character- 


doxical as this may seem. 


istics. 
cup-defender yet built. 
ark junk firm, who bought her for $10,000, was by no means 


For beauty of finish and grace of lines she excels any 
Defender, now the property of a New 


handsome 

In point of looks, Columbia was fairer to see than Defender, 
but Constitution is sweet to gaze on from the fairness of ber 
lines and the symmetry of her shape—a delight to the eye of 
every true sailor. 

Her lower mast is of steel—hollow, of course—and into this 
the wooden top-mast telescopes when it pipes too high to carry 
a gaff-topsail. Her bowsprit is of Oregon pine, her gaff and 
boom of steel. All the minor spars are of hollow spruce. Her 
rigging looks tenuous as a spider’s web. In reality, it is capable 
of standing tremendous strains, being of the finest steel wire 
Much of her running rigging used to hoist sails is of flexible 
steel wire, which has also been utilized to strengthen the luff 
ropes of her sails. The winch which sends up and lowers the 
topmast is in the bold of the yacht. The interior is almost 
bare, possessing none of the luxurious fittings with which the 
public believes all pleasure craft are adorned, Every possible 
ounce of weight is saved. The crew will be clean-shaven be 
fore each cup-race, if Urias Rhodes, the smart skipper of the 
Constitution, is to be believed 

The Constitution is favored greatly by having for a ‘ trial 
horse ” the swift Columbia, the Shamrock’s conqueror. In pre 
paring for the trial races both yacht and crew will go through 
much “tuning up,” as the term is. That is, the boat will be 
thoroughly tested on every point of sailing, and the men will 
be drilled until they are smart as paint. The Columbia, in 
charge of Mr. E. D. Morgan as the amateur and Charles Barr, 
her old skipper, will prove bard to vanquish. Mr. Butler Dun 
can, Jr., who has charge of the Constitution, bas the quality of 
inspiring enthusiasm. A graduate of Annapolis, for a long 
time an officer in the naval militia, he knows how to handle 
Moreover, he is a capital practical yachtsman in both 
big and little boats 


sailors. 
Cool and courageous, with the tenacity of 
a bull-dog, he never acknowledges defeat. His professional 
skipper, Rhodes, is an eminently able man, Thus Constitution 
will be excellently handled. 

Boston, which in the past bas played such a prominent part 
in the defense of the America’s Cup with the great Burgess boats, 
Puritan, Mayflower, and Volunteer, three successful cup-de 
fenders, is full of enthusiasm over the Jndependence, owned by 
Thomas W. Lawson, copper king and sportsman. All Boston 
yachtsmen hope that the /ndependence will be chosen to defend 
the cup. The /ndependence is an audacious craft both in de 
sign and construction, showing marked originality on the part 
of B. B. Crowninshield, her ‘‘ creator.” The form of Jndepend 
ence has been tested in small boats of about twenty feet on the 
water-line, and has been successful. Ina craft of ninety feet 
on the water-line the experiment is bold almost to the verge of 
recklessness. The Independence is of the ‘*scow” type. That 
is, she is flat and shallow, with a long bow and a long counte1 
When inclined by the pressure of the breeze these overhangs 
are immersed to a certain degree, whereby her sail-carrying 
capacity and her speed are increased, The “ scow” type is easy 
to drive through the water, and as long as the seais not too 
high great velocity is attained. 

The Independence was designed to carry about 14,000 square 
feet of sail, with about seventy-five tons of lead ballast. If this 
proves practicable she will have considerably less weight to 
lug along than the Constitution. The lead, instead of being cast 
in a solid piece and bolted to the hull, as in the case of the Con 
stitution, is stowed in a bronze trough in the form of pigs, the 
interstices being filled with shot, a quantity of molten metal on 
top having been run in to make the whole secure. 

One of the peculiarities of the yacht is her balance rudder, 
such as is used by knockabouts and other small fry. She has a 
regular rudder hung to the stern-post in the usual way ; but this 
last named will be used only in case the other proves unservice 
able in so large a yacht. The balance rudder has been tried 
successfully on torpedo-boats, but never before on a big racer. 
In the event of its failure there will be the stern-post rudder to 
fall back on. 

Independence, viewed from the inside, looks to the layman 
as flimsy and fragile as a racing-shell. Her hull seems incapa 
ble of sustaining the seventy-five tons of lead contained in her 
fin, and the strain of the immense mast with its cloud of can 
vas. A man not used to the modern sea-machine would predict a 
total collapse in the first strong breeze encountered, But when 
itis remembered that her framesare allof nickel steel, which bas 
double the strength of ordinary steel, that she is constructed 
like a steel bridge, and strengthened by trusses, tie-bolts, an 
gles, braces, and struts, a catastrophe is quite unlikely. The 
builder of the schooner America, which won the cup, and is 
afloat to-day, saucy and seaworthy as ever, after more than 
half a century of strenuous service, would open wide his eyes 
with amazement could he see the way in which a modern de 
fender is put together. The tenuous and flimsy fittings of the 
interior, apart from the hull proper, would also be in the nature 
of a surprise. Her sails weigh four tons. 

The Independence is the most original of the three yachts. It 
would be rash to make any predictions. Itis her designer’s first 
effort on a big vessel. From experiments made on smaller craft 
of corresponding type, he is modestly hopeful. Until the launch 
ing of Independence her owner never set eyes on her. Mr 
Crowninshield will be her amateur captain. Her professions! 
skipper is ‘* Hank” Haff, who has had great experience in cup 
matches. No yacht was ever sailed better than Volunteer, [i 
dependence, in any event, will be capitally handled. Her pop 
ularity ‘down East” is great. It is the general opinion that ber 
hard bilges, flat floors, and ten feet more length over all will 
do the business. Her plating to the water-line is of bronze 
Above it is of steel. 

From the above jottings the reader may get an idea of the 
three yachts which just now are in the public eye. Perbaps bi 
may pick the winner. That the races for the cup will be sailed 
in asportsmanlike way, satisfactory to challenger and defende: 
is beyond question. That the better boat will be chosen to meet 
the Shamrock is sure. That the better boat will prove victor 











ff Sandy Hook in September is the devout hope of every sports- 
manlike yachtsman ; 

It seems probable that the Independence shall not be barred 
out of the trial The New York Yacht Club 
sportsmanlike an organization to doa thingof that kind. The 


races is too 


Independence should have a show. 
men. 


So say all spirited yachts- 
A. J. KENEALY. 


A Peking Pantomime. 
(Special Correspondence Of Leslie's Weekly ) 


23d, 1901. midst of war’s excursions 


and heart to enjoy itself. 
of unwashed Chinese who 


PEKING, April In the 
and alarums Peking still finds time 
By Peking I do not mean that horde 
live within its walls, but the new community which came in 
now has time to amuse itself. I have never been 
able to account for the idiotic continental that Britons 
take their pleasures sadly, or the equally unfounded American 
a joke, far less make 
| admit that the Eng 
with certain reserva 


arms and 
idea 


notion that an Englishman cannot see 
soth the continent and America wi 


one. H 
lishman can ride, bunt, and shoot; and 
tions—that he can fight; but make a joke or see one—never! 
The Britons here have led the sports ; all the Gymkhanas, 
paper-chases, and so on have been organized by the British, 
save one given by the Germans in emulation. And now in the 
merry season our English friends have again taken the lead in 
matters amusing by erecting a stage in the Temple of Heaven 
and putting on the boards an amusing extravaganza called 
** Aladdin, or The Looted Lamp.’ 
topical, and the patter songs are full of hits, local and interna- 


’ 


From beginning to end it is 


tional. It is written for the audience here, and every cut goes 
home. It is what is called in England a pantomime, which 


misnomer applies to a certain class of popular farce with a very 
thin plot drawn from the stories which delighted our juvenile 
days, such as ‘‘ Sindbad, the Sailor,” ‘*‘ Aladdin,” ** Little Red 
Ridinghood,” or ‘‘ The Babes in the Wood.” 
pantomimes the story is only a peg to hang scenes upon and 


In these English 
give to children the interest of familiarity. The popular songs 
are interspersed with jokes which deal with anything from a 
war or a treaty to the prime minister’s collars, the bad condition 
of streets, or the recently-opened hotel. 

There is usually a sentimental comic lady with a ruddy nose 
and a secret gin-bottle, which is resorted to in crises as more 
delicate dames do to smelling-salts, This character is invaria 
bly the hero’s mother. She is the most wonderful creature im 
aginable, and always appears wherever her heroic son happens 
to go, whether he be wrecked on a desert island, making love 
to an Indian princess, or for the time being acting as prime 
minister to the Emperor of China, Nothing matters to her. 
She makes fun of the court, pats the Emperor on the back, and 
is never backward in entertaining the company with a song 
and dance. Toward the end of the piece she usually discovers 
her long-lost, dead-and-buried husband filling some menial ca 
pacity as a slave, and while her son is being married to the 
princess her dear ‘‘ hubby ” is restored to her ever blooming af 
fections. 

Of course there are bad spirits with lime-light effects on 
them, and other beautiful good fairies, with butterflies’ wings, 
who rescue the hero just in time, and the queen of them withers 





























CAPTAIN BAIRD, I M S8., IN THE COSTUME OF ALADDIN 

up his arch enemy with one wave of ber wand and banishes 
the evil one through a trap-door to the lower regions. After 
this mental repast comes the dessert in the form of a gorgeous 
transtormation scene, in which enormous flowers open and dis 
close live nymphs, while others recline on clouds or hang from 
wires in mid-air, apparently upheld by gossamer wings, while 
still others sail over molten seas in silver barges or gracefully 
rechning on a dolphin’s back. This wonderful feast of the 
senses begins with daybreak, and to the soft strains of pianis- 
simo violins the night breaks into rosy dawn, and, as the music 
rises in wild crescendo, this fairy world is revealed in the full 
glare of the sun to die out in all his glorious setting of crimson 
red and gold. But our feast is not over till the nut-crackers 
and wine come on the boards, and after the mysteries of this 
parti-colored ice-cream transformation-scene we are glad to 
welcome the clowns, that time-honored knock-about family of 
Clown, Pantaloon, Harlequin, Columbine, and policeman, who, 





One can af 
ford to be genuinely sorry for those unfortunates who bave not, 
as children, screamed with merriment when the clown floured 


with sundry passers-by, have such divine sport. 


some one’s face, stole endless chains of sausage from paste- 
led the 
through all the stage intricacies of circling doors, flying win 


board windows, and policeman a breathless chase 
dow leaps, and wild descents from up-stairs windows. A merry 
family of buffoons, may they always prosper! Some day, when 
I am back in London or visiting the provinces, I shall take 
somebody else’s children to see them again, that I may have 
the sneaking delight of re-living those childish days when, in 
velvet suit with cleanest collar and silver buckled shoes, I sat 
in a certain Theatre Royal and panted witb joy at their antics, 
then fell over pillows and mattresses in emulation at home! 
What a long way I have wandered from Peking! Yet the 
Peking pantomime is entirely to blame for this digression. 





























CAPTAIN PARR, OF THE SEVENTH RAJPUTS, AS PRINCE TUAN, 


One day, as I lay on a camp-bed in a huge temple, watching 
the golden dragons writhing on the painted beams, the thought 
flashed across my mind that the square space at one end, be- 
tween the last two pillars, would make a splendid stage space, 
just enough room for the stage and plenty of space for the wings 
at either side. This is exactly what has been done, and behold | 
the stone platform of a throne is now the private box of generals 
and ministers and the fair ladies of the legations. Imagine 
the sensations of Minister Conger and his family while witness- 
ing a burlesque in which the arch-conspirator, Prince Tuan, is 
flirting with the Empress, and siege allusions and songs are 
coming from the lips of the lively Mrs, Twankey, and all this 
in the Temple of Heaven, the never-to-be-seen, the holy of ho 
lies. What would we bave done to any writer of fiction who 
might have conjured up such a scene before the august year of 
That trite old expression is very apt just 


nineteen hundred ¢ 


now--t. uth 7s stranger than fiction. 
The drop-curtain is red silk embroidered with gold, and the 


foot-lights—will you believe it ‘—are electric light ! which issure 


ly a tribute to the engineer department, The orchestra is made 
up of a grand piano and two violins, while the Ninth’s band 
plays between the acts. ‘* Aladdin, or the Wonderful Looted 
Lamp,” is written by Captain V. B. Fane, First Punjab Cavalry 
(which, by the way, is called Fane’s Horse, and proves him to be 
the son of an illustrious sire). The 
tells us—is by Lieutenant Carpenter, R.F., “and others,” which 


music—so the programme 
latter remark is only fair to the various composers of comic 
music whose catchy airs have been adapted to the requirements 
of the libretto. Though the plot is so thin as to be almost in 
visible, yet the pretty stage setting, the gorgeous Chinese cos 
tumes, and the ludicrous caricatures of military swells aid the 
clever songs and dances, and the excellent chorus, in producing 
a whole which would do credit to a professional cast. The atro- 
cious sin of vile punning with which Aladdin and others are 
infected is sometimes rebuked by the elements in the form of 
drum and sheet-iron thunder, aided by the wailing of lost souls 
behind the wings, which delightful combination causes Miss 
Angelica Brown to remark, sweetly, ‘‘ Methinks I hear the an 
gels sing.” 

The Empress, who gives us an audience in the first act, is 
gorgeously dressed in a theatrical robe, and wears a head-dress 
of gilt and imitation pearls which—she told me behind the 
scenes—weighs heavily upon her imperial brow. When she is 
not singing, or helping to dance in a stately way with her faith 
ful “* Tuey ” (Prince Tuan) by her side, she decorates the centre 
of the stage by sitting ona real Chinese throne and looking 
benevolently at the cast and the audience. A number of Brit 
ish prisoners are brought on thei! knees before her Majesty, 
which causes much by-play, many songs, and several dancing 
choruses. The clever ideas which Captain Fane has embodied 
in the work of the chorus are very effective, and may be 
counted good stage management. Captain Hood's impersona 
tion of Mrs. Twankey would win him a position as a star in any 
musical burlesque. He weeps, he laughs, dances, and sings, 
while a willing audience hangs on every gesture or intonation, 
and insists upon an encore. His riotous ‘* Maisie” would be 
whistled by the street-boys, if they were not pigtails and kept 
outside. Lieutenant Rivett-Carnac, of the Sixteenth Bengal 
Lancers, is a very amusing person in his representation of Cap- 
tain Mell, A. D. C. When one remembers that there is a staff 
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officer named Captain Pell, the play upon the words is obvious. 
It is a gross libel on the real Pell, but a very funny “ take off ” of 
A. D. C’s in general. The erratic arrivals or non-arrivals of 
mails, the beauty of the new railway, the movements of the Em- 
press and the court—everything. in fact, from the siege menus 
of mule-meat to present international affairs, has been turned 
to some purpose in the libretto 

Aladdin, in his second costume of an outrageous kilt, red 
jacket, derby hat, and leather gaiters which leave his knees 
looking very bare, is enough to stir the bones of his illustrious 
namesake, and cause his angry spirit to protest. Miss Angelica 
Brown (Captain Ross) is a fetching young lady in yellow, with 
a wonderful white headgear which is a cross between a Scotch 
**mutch” and a peasant’s sun-bonnet. The Empress endeavors 
to win the love of this gallant Aladdin, but the skittish Angel- 
ica holds him fast, and they sing pretty duetts together. 

When Captain Fane, as the president of the prime com 
mittee is brought, a sorry-looking prisoner, before the Empress, 
he irreverently sings, ‘ Pretty, 
brought here ?”’ 


pretty maiden, why am I 


The Empress has, perhaps, the very best song in the piece, in 
which relates her woes, and tells of 
which have befallen her ‘‘ at my time o’ life.” 

The dancing, comic and serious, is astonishing for an amateur 


she the terrible things 


cast. In India, especially at Simla, private theatricals are con 
The theatre in 
Simla is a splendidly-equipped house with an extensive ward- 
As the price of seats is fully that 
of a professional house, the audience expects something for its 


ducted ona scale that is almost professional 
robe and stock of scenery. 


The experience gained in India has 
It did seem a little un 


money—and it gets it. 
borne fruit in the Peking pantomime. 
real to be sitting before electric foot-lights and watching a per 
formance well staged, with good scenery and costumes that 
would be praised in New York, in a city which we had so re- 
cently entered by force and found in a state of anarchy. 

In the last act the Empress herself is put up for auction, and 
finally knocked down to the tearful Tuan, who bids five dollars 


‘* for the honor of China !” SYDNEY ADAMSON 


The Old Soldier. 


Does it seem like a dream, old soldier, 


Those long past terrible days, 


When you stood with your heart unshielded 
In the midst of the battle’s blaz« 
When death’s grim reapers were cutting 


Great swaths through the 
And by 
Were falling on every hand * 


war plowed land, 
ranks and ranks your comrades 


Does it seem like a dream, old veteran, 
You with the halting feet, 

The times when you marched for battle, 
To the drum’s soul-stirring beat ¢ 


Or, when with the odds against 
And the enemy 


you, 
preselby near, 
At word of command, tho’ shame faced, 


You slowly turned for the rear % 


When the touch of the stormful weather 
Quickens the bullet-wound, 
Are the stiffened chords of memory 


To a vibrant measure tuned *¢ 


Do you live again in fancy 
Those scenes of the war past over, 
And march and skirmish and rally 


Round the proud old flag once more ? 


While your grandchild comes and wonders 
If grandpa be fast asleep 

Has your thought to the midnight picket 
Taken its backward sweep ¢ 


Old soldier, wrinkled and grizzled 
like 


“a einart 


To me i dream 
That you were 


With the 


it seeme 
youby sergeant, 


bayonet’s flashing gleam 


Above 
The knupsack 
with the 


you; and on your shoulders 
martial and neat 
And away patriot army 


You marched with your strong young feet 


But, dear old dismantled soldier 
The strange, weird dream is true 
As you cared for us in the past years 

We will lovingly care for you 


M. Pue tps Dawson. 


They Do It. 


AND GET WELL Postum Foop 


COFFEE 


PEOPLE QUIT COFFEE ON 


A MAN in Milford, Ind., says he did not quit drinking coffee 
because be thought it burt bim, but because he found a morn 
ing beverage he liked better in Postum Food Coffee, but, to his 
wonder and surprise, he found in a few weeks all of the old 
symptoms of sickness had left him. 

He had been greatly troubled with bis stomach and heart, 
with what brash,” and dull headaches 
** which made me very irritable and quick-tempered.” 


also is called ‘* water 

All of these symptoms disappeared, and he discovered, in 
spite of all bis previous theories, that coffee was really the cause 
of his troubles, and the leaving off of coffee_and taking on 
Postum Food Coffee brought about a perfect cure 

He speaks, also, of Mrs. Josephine Kelly, living at Elkbart, 
Ind. 
more emaciated than he 
on Postum Food Coffee. She is now a healthy and robust 
lady, and willing to make affidavit that Postum Food Coffee 
saved her. 

The gentleman from Milford speaks also of Thomas McDon- 
ald as having recovered by using Postum. It can be had at all 
grocers. Postum cannot be made unless it is 
boiled long enough to bring out the flavor and food value 
it is delicious. 


Says she was afflicted much as he was, but had become 
So she quit drinking coffee and took 


A good cup of 
then 
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Every-day Facts Concerning 
National Loans and Debts. 


(A Study from M. P. P. Leroy-Beaulieu and Other French 


Keonomists,) 


Every American feels elated that Europe has been coming 


to us for loans for her wars It isa fact that we are extreme 
ly rich, but we must get rid of the notion that we hold all the 
money-bag f the world in our cellars. There are a few dol 
lars left in Europe After all, we have only subscribed to one 
r tw ill German and English loans, taken some bonds of 
ontinental cities, and have just succeeded in securing a thirty 
five-per-cent. allotment of British Khaki consols, Our markets 


last summer and autumn chanced to bave plenty of floating 
capital at the same time that Be rlin and London markets were 
disturbed. Six years ago the situation was reversed and the 
United States borrowed from them, 

We must also shake off the feeling that England is becoming 
effete 
to carry on @ comparatively Inexpensive war, We must not 
Her con 


Jecause she borrows a few million guineas with which 


think ber in the mid stream of financial misfortune 
sols make one of the most desirable investments international 
markets afford These consols will enjoy still more prestige 
when the ore crushers of the Transvaal are working. Even 
vow, with the Boers pricking ber flanks, England’s taxes are 
much less than the amount France grinds from her people in 
time of peace. The French are the most excessively taxed race 
in the world 

States must borrow because they have no reserves, existing, 
They cannot reduce 

A State is the only 


it is imperishable, and so can borrow in 


as they do, only by very elastic revenues 

their expenses as easily as can an individual 
judge of its debts ; 
many different ways. It is bad finance to keep a great board 
in the nation’s vaults in time of peace, because it restricts cir 
culation and breeds extravagance, 

A home loan has both good and bad features, for while it 
conserves economy among the common people, it takes from 
them that aggressive boldness which makes successes of inter 
national investors, The French are well known to be timid 
and fearful about an investment beyond their confines and 
which does not bear the stamp of the Bank of France as a cer 
tificate of its character. The Belgians are more enterprising in 
that they will accept a good foreign risk. One never bears of 
the Belgian government decreasing its available money supply 
by means of domestic loans, 

England has always been the lender of the world. She not 
only bas great wealth, but she is proudly confident of her abil 
ity to make the best use of her stewardship. She has placed 
Turkey, Argentine Republic, Brazil, Portugal, and Greece on 
their feet, thereby winning their friendship, which has netted 
England greater returns than the heavy interest charges which 
have been paid into Threadneedle Street. 

When the United States is short of money the Secretary of 
the Treasury issues a loan through the agency of a syndicate of 
Wall Street bankers, which at once advances the required sum, 
The syndicate, through its agents at home and abroad, im 
mediately receives subscriptions from various life-insurance and 
mercantile companies, or from private purses, and the loan is 
The syndicate realizes a handsome profit for its 
Its work, though easily performed, 


soon allotted. 
part in the transaction. 
because of our high credit, assures the integral and instant plac 
ing of the loan. Governments sometimes sell bonds in large 
blocks to the national bourses or to national banks, whose 
operations they direct. 

The latter is the French manner of floating government 
loans. International values are admittedly very uncertain 
quantities, but they are widely speculated in, Their great con 
venience lies in the fact that they serve as cash. France paid 
the greater portion of her 1871 debt at Berlin with international 
values. Her currency was little affected at the time because 
gold and silver did not leave the country. 
exceed her exports by many millions, largely because of the 


England’s imports 
amount of foreign coupons she holds. French renfes are sold for 
a few francs, and therefore go into the hands of the poor, who are 
the real millionaires of that country. In the United States the 
common people rarely buy government bonds because, with the 
exception of war issues, they are of large denominations. 

One drawback about loans is that they facilitate wars. One 
of their virtues is that in periods of danger they often save a 
nation, when taxes would not be effective because of the time 
required for their collection. Large sums can never be raised 
by taxes. England is very sensible in that she, in time of war, 
borrows about sixty per cent., and simultaneously raises the 
rest of the amount required by taxes. She paid two-thirds of 
her Crimean war expenses by means of loans. 

Since 1850 France bas paid for all her wars by the sale of 
special bonds. It would have been quite a simple matter to 
have raised one-third of the necessary amount by means of 
taxes. England never borrows for her public works as does 
France, but the British colonies frequently do. Other European 
countries than England cannot afford to emit public - works 
loans. 
the peace of 1815, when she was recovering from the Napoleonic 
wars, which cost her $4,067,252,245. The Boer war has thus far 
cost her only $750,000,000, and she will get that sum back from 
the South African mines. 

During our Spanish war we issued two loans which aggregat- 
ed $500,000,000 
following the English precedent of combining the two systems, 
Our loans ran from ten to twenty years, which showed we were 
faithful to our own precedent. In many European countries it 
is customary to make short-term government loans perpetual, 
but the continent is gradually adopting our system of squaring 
up in two decades, 

If you lend money to individuals you generally get it back 
with interest. It is different with States. The sum reimbursed 
by a government is usually much greater than the amount 
loaned. Often special privileges are offered in the way of an- 
nuities. Only a few countries borrow at par without putting 
a premium on payment. France has six, five, and three-per 
cent. bonds. The three-per-cents. are much more popular than 
the sixes. The lowest interest rates correspond to the highest 


England's debt is now less by one billion dollars than at 


At the same time new taxes were established, 


premiums at the payment of the loan. Pitt invented the scheme 
of issuing three-per-cent. bonds below par—that is, for every 
£100 taken the subscriber received £180 or £190 in three-per 
Ina crisis a State cannot always get large sums 
at the legal rate of interest (for some countries do have a legal 
Thus a State offends its own law 


cent, bonds. 


rate, bad as that system is). 
in a round-about way This scheme has helped States, but it 
often leads to extravagance 

Our plan of short-term annuities is a very good one. We 
have no big bills to pay all at once. We have converted 
most of our old six-per-cents. to three and two per-cents, 
France teases its bankers by offering large premiums, in the 
hope of getting low interest rates. These premiums are often 
paid in Europe by means of lotteries, which is a comparatively 
inoffensive way of encouraging the common people to save their 
money 

It is better not 
A State gains by 


A uniform public debt is quite impossible. 
to consolidate long and short term loans. 
keeping them separate, because they are easier to convert in 
those forms. France lost several bundred million frances by 
making her 1871 and 1872 loans payable at the same date, and 
by running them together on the bourse. We have never been 
guilty of this error. Some States lend to great industrial or 
improvement corporations to develop countries or enterprises 
Thus France ma- 


A State gener 


which will eventually be of national benefit 
terially aided a railroad company in Algeria. 
ally loses in the end by acting as intermediary too often, and 
should therefore loan in the open market whenever possible. 
There 
one nearly always encounters an excess of expenses over re- 


National floating debts in Europe are very heavy 


ceipts in each year’s budgets. Continental States are compelled 
to pay twenty-five per cent. interest on short-term loans to off- 
set these floating debts. England’s floating indebtedness was at 
oue time twice as great as ber consolidated debt, but has been 
relatively insignificant since 1877. It consists of exchequer 
bonds, part of which were issued by Disraeli for the purchase of 
the Suez Canal ; short-term exchequer bills, and treasury bonds, 
which are reimbursed every few months. Before the South 
African war her total floating debt was about $40,000,000, or 
one fifth of the floating debt of France in the same year. Ter 
minal annuities form'no part of England’s floating debt. The 
reason the French floating debt is so large is because that gov 
ernment bas made large subventions to schools, railroads, and 
public works 

Spain showed her weakness by carrying her floating debt 
from 1800 to 1898. In 1804 the government owed the Bank of 
Spain 770,000,000 francs. She should have converted this sum 
to one great loan at four per cent. When surprised by the 
American war she was without funds. France owes about 
$6,:200,000,000 to-day, nearly all of which has been contracted 
since Napoleon’s wisdom was lost to her. Under the Restaura 
tion she borrowed heavily at seven and eight per cent., which 
was unwise, Since 1840 her annual deficits have been constant, 
Under Na- 
poleon ILI, prodigious success in public subscriptions made in 


made up usually by increasing her floating debt. 


cessant loans possible. Yet her credit was so good in 1871, after 
her thrashing from Germany, that she astounded the world by 
paying off $1,960,000,000 in three years. In spite of the fact 
that she has a larger debt than any other country, it is not at 
all necessary that she pay it now, or ‘even diminish it to any 
great extent, She makes an occult payment in settling her 
terminal annuities, many of which have been a veritable debt. 
Her railroads will soon repay her moneys she advanced for 
their construction, Holders of her rentes are not altogether 
satisfied with giving them up, for they make an excellent se 
curity. 

The United States, England, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, 
and Prussia have all diminished their debts. The United States 
has been too ambitious in this respect. In fifty years we shall 
have a population of over 200,000,000, and six times our present 
richness. Consequently, it would have been more astute to have 
made the future bear some of the burdens of the Civil War. A 
small annual payment only should have been made on the debt 
A much greater proportion of our wealth could bave been em- 
ployed to better advantage in the reduction of vexatious taxes, 
which hindered industry, and by the retirement of paper 
money. We could have waited longer than any nation in the 
world to pay our debt. Instead of that we reduced it from 
$3,000,000,000 in 1865 to 8585,000,000 in 1802, 

From 1878 to 1887 we reduced it $600,000,000, a very remarka 
ble performance, which was too great a sacrifice, considering the 
relative importance of the end achieved United States bonds 
were made scarce by Treasury purchases, which crippled national 
banks in 1891, Our conversions 
from six, five, four, three-and- 


sources are so illimitable we have grown careless, and may 
become more so. 

When a country like Egypt becomes bankrupt several lead- 
ing Powers, which have large property interests endangered 
When 
Egypt’s Khedive squandered her wealth, Goshen and Rivers 
Assisted by a 


thereby, form an alliance and reorganize its finances 


Wilson, of England, set her on her feet again 
few ugly guns she marched into the land and made stable what 
her financiers bad commenced. The Rothschilds, of London, 
did the same thing for Brazil and the Argentine Republic, both 
of which failed because their paper money depreciated eighty 
per cent. The Rothschilds paid no interest on these bonds, but 
instead instituted a funding loan which carried six per cent. 
The paper money was pretty thoroughly retired. ‘This was 
possible because the Rothschilds, at the origin of those States, 
floated their bonds, which made the example an exceptional 
one, 

The reason Portugal was so friendly with England last year 
at Delagoa Bay was because she realized her credit was poor 
and that she could borrow only from her ally. In 1808 
Her fi 


nances were comparatively prosperous until ber silly war with 


Greece arbitrarily reduced her debt to three per cent. 


Turkey. The reason Germany showed her anger against Greece 
at that time was partly owing to the fact that German holders 
of her bonds were hard hit by the reduction to a three-per-cent. 
basis. After the war the Powers refused to let her handle her 
own finances, which, per se, was no disgrace to her. It is quite 
possible that the capitalists who suffered will recover at least 
two-thirds of their losses, 

The debts of Australia and Germany are only apparent, be- 
cause they are more than compensated by the richness of the 


national domains. Germany owns ber own railroads, forests, 


and salt mines, and derives a large income from them. She is 
the only civilized country with no real debt to speak of, for her 
own property much more than covers her obligations. Itis a 


question whether or not it is best for a country to have practi- 
cally no debt. 

New Zealand’s debt has tripled in the last few years. There 
the great enterprises are under the direction and control of 
the State, which, when placed upon paying bases, will make 
New Zealand quite as independent as Germany. 

The following statistics show the comparative debts and debt 
charges of a number of countries : 

Debt Charge 
£49.911,41¢ 

%7.351 40 

23,000,006 

23,246,240 

8,178,877 

15,880,350 

4,780,665 


Country Population, Debt 
France. cove 38.517 975 £1,197,033.250 
Russia (European). 106,154,607 788,483,750 
United Kingdom 10,.559.000 635,040,060 
Italy...... 31,856,675 490,837,740 
United States.... 408.345.1000 
Spain ........ ene 358,133,600 
Germany ..... 115,112,340 


CHARLES BATES DANA, 





Faithful Filipino Allies. 


LonG after the main incidents of the campaign in the Phil 


Funston’s 


ippines have been forgotten, General Funston’s capture of 
Aguinaldo will stand out as conspicuous as the famous defense 
of La Tour d’Auvergne, because of its chivalrous heroism and 
its dramatic and successful end. The surprising thing of it all 
—more surprising than the courage of the Americans—was the 
steadfast fidelity of the native Macabebe scouts, who served un 
der the stars and stripes as faithfully as the men from Kansas 
and Massachusetts. After the Vicksburg set the party on shore, 
barefoot and ragged in the rain, ten miles from Kasiguran, the 
question uppermost in the minds of Funston and his officers was 
not whether Aguinaldo would offer resistance, but whether the 
natives who composed his own party could be trusted. Some 
of them were performing acts of treachery at that very time, 
and others were expected to perform similar acts later on. 

Hilario, the acting commander of the expedition, had been 
one of Aguinaldo’s officers. He wasa Tagal, and had been treach- 
erous to his former chief. Cecilio, the guide, had been sent by 
Aguinaldo to deliver letters and guide back re-enforcements to 
him. He was better informed about the country to be traversed 
than any other member of the party, although Captain Newton 
had been in Kasiguran before, The Spaniard Segovia gave valu- 
able assistance, watching the temper of the Macabebes and Ta 
gals, and helping to straighten quickly any circumstance that 
might be in the least degree suspicious, 

But all went well from the start. The Macabebes behaved so 
well that the Tagal emissaries of Aguinaldo did not suspect 
them, They never once relapsed into their native tongue, and 
Their ad- 
vance under Hilario and Segovia was the first to enter the 


spoke Tagalog as long as the Tagals were present. 








one-half, three to two per cents, 
were extremely creditable. If 
we are careful we cap put all 
our debts on a two-per-cent. 
basis, Our debt now is com 
paratively light, although it is 
increasing with some speed. 
The Treasury obliges the na 
tional banks to buy government 
bonds, which’ guarantees their 
existence. Our credit, which 
was long affected by repudi- 
ation of State debts in the first 
half of the last century, is now 
of the highest character, Since 
1892 our finances have been 
unskillfully managed. There 
have been enormous deficits 
and wastes. In 1896 our debt 
was $847,000,000; in 1892, $92,- 
585,000. It promises to grow 
tremendously since we have 
accepted cross-sea colonies. It 
will be interesting to note if 























our financial education is sound 
enough to keep us from getting 
into the plight of some of the 
European nations. Our re- 


THE FAITHFUL MACABEBE SCOUTS THAT ASSISTED IN AGUINALDO’S CAPTURE, AFTER 
THEIR RETURN TO MANILA, LIEUTENANT HAZZARD IN COMMAND. 


Photographed by Frank S. Clark, manua. 
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town. This band had captured Aguinaldo when Funston and his 
men, who had been left behind under guard, ostensibly as prison- 
ers, came up and restored quiet to the little town, The seventy- 
eight brave Macabebes had been tried in the fire and not been 
found wanting. The photograph was taken immediately after 





























THE FLAG-STAFF AT FORT SAN ANTONIO, ABAD, FROM WHICH 
FLOATED THE FIRST AMERICAN FLAG RAISED IN MANILA, 


Photographed by Frank S, Clark, Manila, 
they returned to Manila with Aguinaldo. Those who have been 
most familiar with the efforts of the Macabebe in restoring peace 
It is ad 
mitted that the members of the band that accompanied General 


to the island praise their valor and soldierly qualities. 


Funston richly deserve the medals which it is proposed to give 
them 


The Value of the Philippines 
in Peace and War. 
(Continued from page 586.) 


not confined to any particular locality or class. The people are 
loyal, are fond of displaying the stars and stripes, and look upon 
the Americans as a race of benefactors, little less than wonderful 
in their ingenuity. And why not? We have liberated and not 
enslaved them. We are taking them out of their medizval leth- 
argy and giving them work at better wages than they had 
before. We are giving them markets for their produce, schools 
and education for their children, and better government than 
they could have under any other system. We have restrained 
the predatory tribes who think nothing of descending on neigh 
bors who may be weaker or unprepared for defense and strip 
ping their fields of harvests and cattle, and carrying the loot to 
their homes. This, however, indicates a primitive state of civ- 
ilization, and does not conflict with what I have said of the in- 
telligence and peaceful character of the Filipinos. 

It is owing to their natural mildness that daring and able 
leaders, trampling all opposition under foot, have here and there 
been able to gain such an ascendency over the native population. 
Somewhat similar conditions existed after the Civil War in 
States of the Southwest, when Jesse James, and men of his type, 
lived as outlaws, because they were suffered to do so through 
the sympathy, or more often the fear, of the people. The inter- 
est the Filipinos have taken in American implements and ma- 
chinery introduced, especially in the Fifth military district, where 
I command, has been almost childish in its simplicity, For in- 
stance, we have built many roads, It is necessary to raise them 
above the surrounding country like causeways in order to have 
them of use in the rainy season, when the level land overflows 
and is like a lake. The process has been to cover the top of the 
road with broken stones or gravel, and on this place a layer of 
sand, We brought carts, specially constructed, from the United 
States for this purpose. The wheels had broad tires and wire 
spokes. The Filipino carts have solid wheels of hardwood, so 
narrow that they cut into the road and displace the stone or 
gravel placed there at every movement. The Filipinos noticed 
that our broad tires made the road smoother when they passed 
over it, and became interested. They were also astonished by a 
dumping cart we used, by which a load of gravel was spread 
along the road without stopping the animals that drew it, the 
box being inclined by releasing a spring. The Filipino cart- 
wheels are of such rare hardwood, however, that they would sell 
for as much as one of our wagons if brought to the United 
States. 

To further illustrate the interest the natives have taken in 
things American, I may speak of the experience I had in building 
two bridges, one of which was ninety-two and the other ninety- 
eight feet long. The first thing I did was to secure bids. One 
contractor offered to do the work for $12,500 and the others 
ranged all alon, from that amount to $25,000. The price was 
more than the money at my disposal, and I had to ask the na- 
tives to help me out. They realized that the bridges would be a 
benefit to them and went to work with a will. They cut logs 
and brought them to me, and quarried the stone for the abut- 
ments. The only expense I had was for lime for the masonry 
and iron to fasten the timbers together. It amounted to $1,100 
in one case and $1,000 in the other, or $550 and $500 in gold, 
respectively. The bridges are permanent affairs, and good-look- 
ing structures. I am proud of them, and much more so are the 
Filipinos, who swarmed all over them with their wives and chil- 


dren as soon as they were finished and now frequently hold pic- 
nics on them. They are as proud of the public improvements 
made as Americans are in a western village after the roof of 
the county court-house has been tinned. 

The timber lands nearly all belong to the government. There 
are forests of ebony, mahogany, and other rare hard and val- 

able woods that will be used some day in the United States for 
furniture and house trimmings. Of these woods I should say 
there are at least 100 varieties, many of which are wholly un- 
familiar to Americans. Iam in favor of preserving the forests 
by government regulation instead of allowing the timber to be 
swept clean by private interests. At present they will back 
down ebony trees large enough for canes, and trample down the 
underbrush when the small plants should be allowed to get 
their full growth. If we build railroads in the country it will 
be necessary to import ties, because the native wood is worth 
more for furniture and other similar uses. The native ants are 
destructive, but I think their depredations would be checked by 
soaking the ties in creosote before they are put down, justas is 
done in our Southern States, The mosquitoes are not as voracious 
as in New Jersey, por are the flies such a nuisance as in this 
country, although it is summer in the Philippines the year 
around, 

The archipelago is of first importance from a military stand- 
point, because it gives us a station at a comparatively short 
distance from the great future field of commerce—the Chinese 
empire, with 400,000,000 inhabitants, in the southeastern part of 
Asia. As these nations produce more they will become more 
capable of buying, and the chance of controlling their trade is 
enhanced by having a strong outpost at Manila, at the very 
gates of the Orient. It may not be that we shall ever have to 
fight to hold or control this trade, but we shall be much more 
apt to have our share of it if we are prepared for strong meas- 
ures to defend our rights, just as a man makes secure against 
burglars by having a watchman in the house and putting locks 
on his front door 

It is for the corps of engineers of the army, of course, to 
consider the fortification and defense of the Philippines, and 
some surveys have probably been made already with that end 
in view. Iam especially hopeful of the Filipino as a soldier. 
The nativesare stubborn and courageous fighters, and an army, 
officered by Americans, could be raised among them sufficient 
for the defense of the archipelago. So far we bave not taken 
many natives into the army, but we have used them to police 
the cities with excellent results. The few that have served with 
me have shown courage and dash on the field when led by 
white officers. 

I feel that the Americans, in taking the Philippines, are per- 
forming a great humanitarian act, which will redound tothe 
material interest of the Filipinos as well as to their intellectual 
development, and will enable them in time to enjoy the same 
freedom that the Americans do. 
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The Hall of Fame Dedicated. 


ANOTHER link of good-fellowship in the chain that binds the 
North and South was forged in the unveiling of the Hall of 
Fame, established through the generosity of Miss Helen Gould, 
as is generally understood, to make immortal the names of 
America’s greatest men. It is unique in character, and the ex- 
ercises, which took place on the lofty ground of University 
Heights, New York, on Memorial Day, were free from common- 
The Rev. Dr. Hillis and Chancellor MacCracken 
opened the exercises, after which Senator Depew made the 
principal adde 


place routine. 


Most observed of all the bronze tablets were those of Generals 
Grantgand Robert E. Lee. The Daughters of the Confederacy 
heaped the great stone holding the Lee memorial with the 
flowers of the South, gathering from every State its fairest 
emblems. The magnolia, the jessamine and the japonica were 
there in profusion, piled several feet high. In chill and striking 
contrast was the memorial of General Grant. Save for the 
plants and decorations placed on all the tablets by the com 
mittee of arrangements it bore no distinctive sign, and was 
marked for its plain simplicity. It remained for Mrs. Mary F. 
Mears, of the North Carolina branch of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, to place upon it a magnificent bunch of carnations, 
pink and white. Her act provoked a warm response in the 
hearts of the Union veterans when it was known. 


The Filipino’s Social Reconciliation. 


No more hopeful sign has followed the gradual fall of the 
Filipino cause, culminating in the capture of Aguinaldo, than 
the aspect of social affairs in our far-eastern islands. Previous 
to the Aguinaldian outbreak, in February, 1899, the natives 
who were most prominent socially mingled freely with our 
army and navy officers at balls, concerts, weddings, and the like. 
With the outbreak of hostilities the native ‘‘400” held aloof 
from festivities. In Manila the natives began to reappear after 
a few months, but they were not present in swarms, as before. 
They were to be found mostly at the receptions given by Presi 
dent Schurman, of the peace commission. So strict was the 
“ curfew ” law that natives who wished to go to one of these re- 
ceptions were obliged to be provided with passes to show to the 
sentries of the provost guard. 

With the more complete restoration of order in Manila, and 
the greater freedom allowed to the natives, more of them ap 
peared at American social functions, and once in a while the 
invitations were returned by hospitable Filipinos. In a few 
other cities than Manila, where the permanency of American 
rule seemed assured, the white and brown races mingled socially 
to some extent. Since the capture of Aguinaldo, which is taken 
by the prominent natives to mean that any further insurrection 
will be confined to the distant jungles, the reconciliation of the 
two races has been complete. Reports from Manila indicate 
that Americans and Filipinos of standing and means now meet 
on every possible occasion. There is the utmost good will shown, 
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and the natives are plainly anxious to forget all past differences. 
The same is true throughout the islands, wherever American 
garrisons are stationed. With the existence of this new state 
of affairs comes the promise of near and all but perfect peace. 


On the Banks of the Isar. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


MunicH, May 28th, 1901.—It isa mistake to suppose Bavarian taste 
inclines chiefly to ‘* beer and boiled beef." As a matter of fact, the 
present generation has outlived most of its medisvalisms, and in gas- 
tronomy Bavaria is little behind Paris or New York. For a generation 
back the initiated traveler has found the Munich cuisine even superior 
to that of Berlin. and almost equal to Vienna. It is an undisputed fact 
that Munich coffee and pastry are only equaled in the Danubian cap 
ital. It has become a well-recognized fact, also, that Bavaria is fore 
most in modern innovations, and the Bayerische Hof is fully entitled 
to pre-eminence in the list. Money has been expended with unstiuted 
liberality by its progressive owner, Herr Volkhard, who, it appears, 
has adopted most of the progressive ideas current nowadays, and has 
incorporated them in a system which is certain to secure a lasting and 
enviable reputation, Iam not in advance of facts when I say that the 
arrangements of heat and cold, light and shade, are beyond criticism 
The sleeping-rooms are invariably large, and communicating if neces- 
sary ; or, by means of padded doors, can be made exclusive to suit a 
hermit. The attractive feature, however, is a large number of bath- 
rooms, and equal accessibility to telephones and telegraph at all times 
of the day, Sumptuous furnishings, indicative of every possible com 
fort, and pleasing to the eye, surround the traveler with a sensation of 
homelike contentment. Even those unfamiliar with the language pro 
long their stay at the Bayerische Hof, largely on account of its exem 
plary arrangements and reasonable tariff. The parlors, reading and 
writing-rooms are particularly attractive in the evening, when a house 
ful of merry tourists in smart attire, together with a fair sprinkling of 
native society, meet to discuss social copies, Ll have heard some of our 
leading social stars, as Colonel Knox, the well-known hat manufact 
urer, for instance, who knows Europe well, express himself most 
eulogistically on this palatial house, but more particularly on the en- 
terprising Director Giesler, who, to borrow the colonel’s ** continental 
mixture,” can float more sauerkraut in beer, and carry off the largest 
Westphalian ham at a single bowling-game, than any other Municher 
or any other heavy-weight in the fatherland. But there are also 
others, Whose names would fill a column in Lesitig’s WEEKLY, I have 
heard express themselves in enthusiastic terms on its comforts, and 
more particularly on the faultless service. The staff of this house 
serves us with unflagging patience, faithfully relying on the guests’ 
liberality in the end, The menu of the Bayerische Hof includes a long 
line of specialties not easily duplicated elsewhere, mainly purchased 
in the best native and foreign markets, and cleverly manipulated by a 
famous maitre (hotel, a gentleman of varied experience, The table 
decorations are a fair indication of the artistic taste which character 
izes this hotel. Flowers in abundance scent the entire house, and our 
ladies are not slow to adopt the opportunity favorable to a convenient 
boutonniére. C. Frank Dewey. 


Americans Crowd Berlin. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Beruin, June Ist, 1901.—When our social magnates next arrive in 
this great metropolis and secure the exceptional opportunity of a 
front room in the Hutel Continental they will, lam sure, sit for hours 
and admire Berlin life as it swirls and eddies beneath the hotel win- 
dows in one ceaseless stream towards Unter der Linden, the historical 
artery of busy Berlin and the fatherland. They will, doubtless, de 
sire to know whence its source and final destination, for, like the 
angelsin Jacob's dream, this ceaseless stream of life and activity is, 
apparently, without begioning and without end. 

It was a happy thought which induced the well-known caterers, 
Messrs. Adlon & Klicks, to renovate and refurnish this palatial 
house, and thereby to top, as it were, anything of the kind that has 
been built in modern Berlin Asa genii among modern hételiers 
these gentlemen have no superiors and few equals. Herr Adlon has 
studied and traveled all over America, and has familiarized himself 
with our idiosyncrasies. ‘* Large hotels are simply barracks,’’ Mr. Ad 
lon remarked recently. ‘* Modern society prefers not to be housed in 
anasylum with a number on its back, Neither will the modern traveler 
be fed in a mess-room, with a stereotyped bill-of-fare, We have passed 
beyond the compulsory regimental days, ‘closed parties,’ and ‘con 
ducted tours.’ Every level-headed traveler nowadays, and particularly 
the Anglo-Saxon, prefers independence of action and movement. As 
a matter of fact, this is the Bohemian era in history, with the charm 
of abandon and picturesqueness thrown in. Modern pleasure-seekers 
desire comfort in refined surroundings, and this is only possible in a 
house of reasonable proportions, say of about 800 rooms, such as the 
Hotel Continental now represents. Here it was possib.e to adopt the 
most commendable features of American comforts, elaborated by 
European art, with the result that its interior now fairly indicates the 
Bohemian spirit which is to dominate its character.” 

And in truth, Herr Adlon has exaggerated nothing, Au contraire, 
he has left much unsaid which, in justice to this hotel and our numer 
ous readers, I shall recite more fully in a future letter. Suffice it for 
the present that the Hotel Continental, whose doors have been thrown 
open recently to an admiring public, is sure to cause a ripple in mod- 
ern hotel history, and in spite of Berlin's praiseworthy hotel list, this 
house will easily goon record as leader of the cult, not only on account 
of itssincomparable situation and its interior attractions, but chiefly, 
perhaps. on account of the cuisine, which is guided by a world-famous 
maitre hotel. The remarkable epicurean creations of this eminent 
artist are still too fresh in our memory to need much elaboration. He 
is the idol of Berlin society, as he has been before this a leader .u the 
capital of France, and with the maturity of experience he is sure to 
surprise even those who know him well. C. FRANK DEWEY 


WEAKNESS turns to strength with the use of Abbott's, the 
original Angostura Bitters. Grocers and Druggists. 

- The Highest Standard 
of excellence is demanded from the beginning to the end of the 
production of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk—a 
system maintained for forty years. Never buy unknown brands. 


Food for Memory. 
THE KIND THaT BuILps Up THE BRaIN. 


It is hard to believe that certain kinds of food will strength- 
en the memory, and yet, upon the condition of the brain de- 
pends the character of the mind and its power to remember 
and to exert itself in various ways, and a healthy brain can only 
be maintained by well selected food. 

Now, we know that daily use of the brain uses up certain 
parts that are thrown out through the pores to the outer sur- 
face of the skin. This waste is natural, and must be made up 
from food, 

Grape-Nuts Food was made especially to rebuild the brain 
and nerve centres. An experience in Chicago will illustrate, 

Mrs. G. H. Baber, 528 South Paulina Street, writes: ‘‘ 1 had 
a terrible siege of gastritis ; my stomach refused everything in 
the way of food until I got holdof Grape-Nuts. It was perfect- 
ly wonderful and marvelous to see the difference. I began to 
improve at once. I weighed myself about that time, and found 
that I had 118 pounds tomy credit. I gained in weight, strength, 
and health steadily and rapidly, and now weigh 160 pounds, 
and am strong and in better health than ever in my life. 

‘*T have lately bad a seven months’ course of vocal instruc 
tion, and have memorized fifty-eight songs and most of the ac- 
companiments, besides several piano pieces. When I started 
in it seemed difficult to memorize one, but my memory has been 
growing better every day and I now find it easy to commit to 
memory without difficulty. 

‘*T have taken no medicine, but my steady diet of Grape- 
Nuts Food has given me strength, health, and memory.” 
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‘* TRYING SISTER’S WHEEL,” HUNTING ON A BICYCLE, 
Mrs. Robert Guthrie, North Argyle, N. Y. Amos Bennet, Craig, Colo 




















A TIRELESS RIDER ON A TIRELESS WHEEL, LIVE RATTLESNAKES MAKE A THREE-INCH DROP UNDESIRABLE, 
Ben Dittrich, Honesdale, Penn, Amos Bennet, Craig, Colo, 





























A PERPLFXING INCIDENT OF A CROSS-COUNTRY RIDE. (THE PRIZE-WINNER.) ‘‘ LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM.” 
D. P. Hall, Vallejo, Cal Hermon Phile, Milwaukee, Wis, 


OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—WISCONSIN WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 
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IN THE REALM OF WOMEN. 


By MARION MAY. 


The Picturesque Women of Japan. 


ToKIO, JAPAN, 20th, 1901. — The 
uresque Japanese carrier is the flower and 


most 
fruit girl. 
My first sight of one I will never forget: she knocked at 


April pict- 


my door carrying great baskets of red plums, and, soon 
after, she came again with her baskets piled high with 
large bunches of blue and pink hydrangeas, the blue 
being a wholly new variety to me. 
of fruit and 


across the shoulders. 


These huge baskets 
flowers are borne on bamboo poles laid 
Sometimes these flower sellers look 
like walking gardens of bloom. They protect 
their heads with a folded piece of blue and white cloth, 


usually 


and, dressed in gay kimonos and obes, are picturesque 
indeed. But I have wandered from the individual ysub- 
jects of which I intended to write. 

The head amazan (the name given women workers in 
Japan) of the hotel in which I spent the summer was an 
interesting character. Amazan was also matron, as well 
as manager of the hotel. This woman has been with the 
proprietors of the place ten years. In the absence of her 
mistress she takes full control of the household, even to 
the buying and keeping exact account of expenses. The 
other servants, men as well as women, are under her 
charge. If the proprietor or proprietress has any fault 
to find with the under servants, it is made to Amazan. 
She is also their 


responsible for honesty as well as 


good service, When new guests make their appear 


ance, it is Amazan who assigns to them their rooms, pre 
sents the hotel register, and gives terms; in fact, she adds 
to ber other duties that of hotel clerk as well, I have 
been much amused to see the look of astonishment on 
the faces of new guests when Amazan presents herself 
as the one in charge of the hotel. Usually the would-be 
guests ask a second time for the proprietor or the clerk, 


when Amazan modestly but firmly explains that she can 


coloring, but interlined with a shade of garnet red. She 
earried a staff in her hand, and modestly, gently, but 
most efficiently, gave mb a massage treatment. Not one 
word of Japanese could I say, save, in parting, sianaro 
(good-bye), but as day by day she came to me I learned 
to love her, and after her work was over I was told he: 
story, which I will briefly tell as given me by Mrs. 
Draper, to whom Chika is indebted for her home and 
education. In passing, I will say that the massage treat 
ment is only given in Japan by those who are blind. 
With rare kindliness this work is left to them, as there 
is so little the blind can do, and there is a sense of fitness 
in this work being done by the blind. Our people would 
do well to learn a lesson of the Japanese, as it would 
open a new sphere of work for our own blind people, a new 
department of training in our schools for the blind. But 
to return to Chika’s story: Chika formerly lived in Hako- 
date. When about three years old she began to lose her 
Iler heathen mother took her to the 
’ which is like pig-a-back, 
little girl 
Chika had nine brothers and 


sight after a fever. 
temple, carrying her “ umbo,’ 
and, bowing before an idol, prayed that her 
might not become blind. 
sisters and her father was a day laborer. Her mother 
kept the house clean, as do all Japanese women, even of 
the poorer class, which is in marked contrast with the 
habits of Chinese women. A Japanese home is ‘lways 
Such a home had Chika; the floors 
were washed and wiped dry, the pretty blue chinaware 
tea-kettle kept 
cially the god and god-shelf free from dust. On this 


exquisitely clean. 


and copper bright and shiny, but espe 
shelf was placed daily food as an offering to the idol, 
and there were daily ministrations before this household 
god, as bowing, clapping of hands, and prayers for the 
welfare of the household. One day a blind man_ told 
Chika there was a school for blind children but a few 


blocks away. Ile said it was Yasukiyo (Christian), and 












































THE AMAZAN,*OR GENERAL MAN- 
AGER, OF A JAPANESE HOTEL. 





answer all questions and proceeds to prove her ability. 
The astonishment gives place to a look and manner of 
respect, the latter growing more pronounced the longer 
the guest 
Amazan's picture as she stood in the doorway of the 


remains in the hotel. Our artist has taken 


hotel, but unfortunately the photographer who developed 
the film spoiled the framework, but the picture is very 
like the original. By 
given the name of butler, but being much less efficient, 
Amazan is the real butler, 
after her servitors, who are of both sexes, herself serving 


courtesy Amazan’s husband is 


In the dining-room she looks 
guests who are temporarily neglected. The proprietress, 
who largely does the business of the hotel, as her hus 
band carries on an extensive forwarding and commission 
upon all 
taining to the interests of the large household. I have 


business, consults with Amazan matters per 
often seen the two in one corner of the veranda, the 
one sitting in her wicker chair, the other on the door- 
step, talking over their mutual interests. At one time 
this summer the mistress was absent, and the whole care 
devolved upon Amazan. There were thirty guests at the 
time, and the household machinery ran on as smoothly 
as in the ordinary grooves. 
Another woman, or rather girl—for she is but eighteen 
of whom I wish to speak is a totally different type of 
Japanese. Her name is Niyasaka Chika, it 
custom to give surname first. A few words as to how I 
came to know Chika may be of interest. I had been very 
sick with a nervous trouble peculiar to this climate and 


being the 


aggravated by the anxiety and excitement of the Boxer 
war in China, and came to Yokohama for rest and change. 
I was advised to have massage treatment and Niyasaka 
Chika was recommended to me. I was told she was 
blind, and Amazan brought her to my room. At first 
sight I was greatly attracted by her, and my heart went 
out to her in love and sympathy. She is very pretty and 
wears garments that set off her beauty most attractively. 
Her kimono was of a delicate drab color, the silken ker- 
chief folded about her throat of lavender, while her obe 
was gay with chrysanthemums on a groundwork of sober 


JAPANESE GIRLS AT A TEA-HOUSE. 


NIYASAKA CHIKA, THE BLIND 
MASSAGE GIRL, 


at first her mother objected to the school on that ac 
count, but finally, at Chika’s earnest persuasion, con 
sented. The school was in charge of Mrs. Gideon F, 
Draper, and Chika was the first blind pupil. She was 
pretty, with winning ways, and an apt pupil, so she was 
soon a favorite with her teachers. She soon learned 
forty hymns to sing from memory and became a Christian 
girl, Iler father became very sick, and Chika cared for 
him most tenderly. Ile became a Christian before his 
death. The mother was bitterly opposed to the new 
faith, and took Chika out of the school and forbade her 
being baptized. The mother became ill, so she decorated 
the god-shelf and prayed earnestly, but vainly, for res 
toration to health. She would not accept Christianity, 


“ 


saying, sefore my children were born their souls lived 
in animals, and when they die they will go into animals 
again, as I will do myself.” After her death Chika was 
still more unhappy, as her elder sister was very unkind 
to her. Her Christian friends fearing she might be sold 
into a bad life, Mrs. Draper offered to support her and 
send her to the Tokio institute for the blind, where she 
could obtain the best education given to the blind in 
Japan. 

Chika is still in the institute, receiving much praise 
She is taking the same course of study 
She will be the 
Chika can walk 
about with her staff, and during her vacation has earned 


from her teachers, 
as the boys, and stands as high in rank. 
first to be graduated in the men’s course. 
a little money. She is paid by the Japanese for massage 
treatment ten sen (five cents) an hour. Foreigners pay 


her twenty-five sen. She has earned this summer enough 


money to buy an “obe,” the sash worn by girls and 


women, and a “ saori,” or overcoat. She reads almost as 
One day Mrs. Draper saw 
Chika 
had her Bible with the raised letters, the woman her 
ordinary Japanese Bible. Chika, reading with her fin- 
gers, taught the woman to read with her eyes. Mrs. 
Draper now has a school for the blind both at Hakodate 
and in Yokohama. Chika is to have not only the Japa- 


fast as if she had her sight. 
her teaching a woman to read who was not blind. 
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nese training for massage, which is most excellent, but 
the foreign also, and wherever the dear girl goes with her 
mission of love and helpfulness, love and blessing will 
follow her. ALIcE HAMILTON RICH. 


Fresh Hints on Health Topics. 


A MEDICAL writer, 
weight, 


whose views are entitled to much 
makes the following suggestions in regard to the 
treatment of hay fever. Relief may be obtained by a spray 
into the nose of cocaine (four per cent. solution) after 
syringing or drenching with borax and water, a teaspoon- 
ful to a cupful. Sleep on a firm, hard mattress, with 
little bed clothing. Rise early, as soon as you wake. 
Take plenty of 
Kat plain digestible food ; chew 
it thoroughly, and eat slowly. Don’t take any stimulants 


Don’t drink much fluid in the evening. 
exercise in the fresh air. 


and don’t smoke. 


The agitation against the use of long skirts has ex- 
tended from England and France over into Munich and 
other parts of Germany. The movement at Munich re- 
ceived its impetus, it appears, from the announcement 
that a physician had examined the sweepings in a concert 
hall after the audience had left, and found enough tuber- 
Another physician 
examined a drawing-room after his wife’s reception, and 
found dreadful things swept in by the ladies’ skirts. In 


culosis bacilli to poison a regiment. 


Dresden a committee of the town council has passed 
instructions to the police to fine any woman seen in the 
street with trailing skirts. 


The London Lanect discusses at length the new law 
enacted in Minnesota prohibiting under severe penalties 
the marriage of persons physically unfit to enter the 
marriage relation. In conclusion it says: “It is more 
than doubtful if legislation of this nature will be found 
workable, and its desirability is also open to doubt. The 
argument of those who uphold prohibitive legislation to 
restrict marriages between the unfit is that some State 
must make a start and that if the remedy is successful 
The experiment of Minnesota 
old difficulty of 

e is ever with 


others will quickly follow. 
will be watched with interest, Sut if 
squelching the promptings of animal 1 
us-— Naturam erpellas furca, tamen usque recurret. And 
there is danger in too grandmotherly legislation.” 


An article of practical interest on the dietetic value 
of sugar appeared in a recent issue Of the British Medical 
Journal by Dr. Willoughby Gardner. KH is shown that 
the world’s consumption of sugar in the last fifteen years 
has doubled, Another interesting point is that the Mng- 
lish and Americans stand easily at the head of the list 
Willoughby Gardner 
potent creator of 


as the sugar-eating nations. Dr. 
establishes the fact that sugar is a 
energy and maintainer of stamina. This, he contends, 
is not only proved by laboratory experiments, but by the 
ease of the date-eating Arabs, the fine health of the 
sugar-cane-eating negroes, and the results obtained by 
Alpine climbers, Arctic explorers, athletes, and German 
soldiers fed on a special diet. Dr. Willoughby Gardner's 
general conclusion is that the increased height and weight 
and the improved health of the Mnglish people in the 
last half-century are largely due to the increased con- 
sumption of sugar. 


A’ French 


where great and lasting benefits were derived, by people 
suffering from dyspepsia and abdominal diseases, from 


medical journal cites a number of cases 


a gentle massage treatment of the abdomen. One case 
mentioned is that of a yaung man aged twenty years, 
who for six months had been suffering with his stomach. 
In spite of varied treatment he was gradually growing 
worse and looked like one in the last stages of phthisis. 
Ile suffered insomnia; he was 
very nervous and was convinced that he was about to 
die. After instituting the abdominal massage his con- 
dition rapidly improved; his abdomen, which had _ re- 
sembled that of a child with meningitis, became supple 
and daily enlarged. The treatment was not severe nor 
very special. Ilis pain disappeared, and he was able to 
digest all that was given to him. The patient gained in 
six months about sixty-five pounds, which he has not 
lost since that time, now five years ago. 


from constipation and 


Several home and health journals have recently been 
sounding the praises again of raw apples as a specially 
nutritious and wholesome food. One old authority on 
everybody ought 


this subject is quoted as saying that 
to know that the very best thing they can do is to eat 
The apple 
is an excellent brain food, because it has more phosphoric 
acid in easily digested shape than any other vegetable 


apples just before retiring for the night. 


known. It excites the action of the liver, promotes sound 
and healthy sleep, and thoroughly disinfects the mouth. 
That is not all. The apple agglutinates the surplus acids 
of the stomach, helps the kidney secretions . . . and 
is one of the best preventives known of diseases of the 
Everybody should be familiar with such knowl- 
edge. Next to the orange and lemon, it is the best anti- 
dote for the thirst and craving of the person addicted 
This is all true enough, no doubt, 


throat. 


to alcohol or opium.” 
as a rule, but there are exceptions. Not a few persons 
may be found in every community whose physical condi- 
tion is such that they cannot eat raw apples at any time 
without suffering from the effects. s they 
produce severe headaches, stomach pains, and other symp- 
For such unfortunates there 


In some c: 





toms of acute indigestion. 
is only one rule in regard to apples, and that is, to let 
them severely alone. 
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THE HERO OF THE STOKE-ROOM. 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


Tue Brisland was an ocean record-breaker, seven 
hundred feet long, seventy beam, and fifty deep, with a 
displacement of seventeen thousand tons, and triple ex- 
pansion engines capable of developing under pressure 
thirty-five thousand horse-power. Graceful as.a swan 
on the water, there was nevertheless an expression of 
power in her fine lines that challenged admiration when- 
ever she steamed down the bay on one of her eventful 
trips across the ocean. 

While cheering crowds of passengers and spectators 
gloried in this triumph of modern marine architecture, 
with the sun streaming down upon the rippling waves and 
white decks, half a hundred dirty, dust-begrimed, half- 
naked coal-trimmers toiled incessantly to prepare the fuel 
for the fires of the leviathan. Fully half as many more 
firemen took up the work where the coal-trimmers left 
off, and poured the coal in steady streams into scores of 
fierce, monster furnaces. 

The gluttonous aspect of the ocean-racer was here mani- 
fested. The stroke of the piston-rod, the whirr of the 
dynamo, and the hiss of the steam seemed to sing one 
song: “Coal! Coal! Coal!” Day and night in shifts 
of four hours each, repeated three times in the twenty- 
four, the coal-trimmers and firemen listened to this song. 
It buzzed in their ears, and vibrated in their dreams in 
rhythmic harmony with the throb of the machinery. 

Coal and dust were everywhere. Five thousand tons 
were piled up in the bunkers, and nearly two thousand 
feet of track led from the bunkers to the furnaces. Up 
and down this track rattled and bumped the carts, carry- 
ing more fuel for the insatiable fires. The air was im- 
pregnated with coal-dust, and the black workers were of 
the color of the soot that belched up from the smoke- 
stacks fifty feet above decks. 

In the midst of this confusion, with electric lights 
flashing out to intensify the darkness, Floyd Grant 
doggedly pursued the work laid out for him, and tried 
to do the duties of a full-grown man with hands that 
were ill-fitted for the work. The atmosphere was stifling, 
and the temperature of the bunkers and engine-rooms far 
above ordinary summer-heat. The intense heat and foul 
air seemed to compress his lungs and make all manual 
effort fruitless. Once his mind grew dizzy, and he 
moaned. A brawny Scotchman working by his side said: 

“Ah! the lad needs water.” 

Then a chilling shower of cold water poured over his 
head, drenching him from head to foot, and the boy felt 
temporarily refreshed. 

“When ye get that way again, take a duck yourself,” 
added the swarthy Scotchman, sousing his own head in 
a pail of water. 

Twice during that watch the boy followed this advice, 
but when the steamer was a thousand miles from land, 
and his seventh watch was called, he felt that even cold 
water would hardly keep up his strength. Ifalf-hearted, 
and with a dizzy sensation in his head, Floyd mechan- 
ically took up his work and tried to prove his worth as a 
coal-trimmer. 

But within an hour he felt that the steamer must 
be sinking. The floor under him was certainly giving 
way, and then a rush of water rose up to overwhelm 
him. 


“ T ” 


ake him up to the air this time,’ he heard a voice 
say, and he recognized his Scotch friend’s accent. “A 
pail of water won't bring him round. ’Tis a shame they 
put sich lads down here.” 

Then the boy felt the sling beneath him, and a moment 
later he was shooting upward, upward through the air. 
He was dimly conscious of this sensation of flight, and 
then a cool, refreshing breath of air rushed upon him. 
How he breathed and tasted it! Never before had he 
known what fresh air meant. 

Lying listlessly on the middle“deck, with a few sailors 
working around him, and a glimpse of the ocean flashing 
upward every time the steamer lurched, Floyd felt that 
there was no heaven better than this. 

Suddenly an officer strolled up to him, and noticing 
that the boy’s eyes were opened he said, sharply : 

“Well, my man, are you better?” 

Floyd turned his eyes slowly toward the officer, and 
mumbled a few inarticulate words. 

“ Fresh air does wonders for you fellows below decks,’ 
he continued. Then, with a little surprise, he added: 

“Why, you don’t look to be more than a boy. How 
old are you?” 


’ 


“ Sixteen, sir, next birthday. But I’m large for my- 


” 


age. 

The officer looked him over critically, noticing the 
hands and the white face. 

“ Sixteen?’ he repeated. ‘ There must be some mis- 
take. The law does not permit us to take minors as coal- 
trimmers. Has MacAndrew been up to more of his 
tricks? I’ll have him punished for this. The company 
won’t stand it.” 

“No, sir; it wasn’t MacAndrew that did it. Don’t 
blame him, sir. I did it myself.” 

“ But how could you do it without MacAndrew’s con- 
nivance?” 

Floyd’s face flushed a moment, and then he explained : 

“Tt was my father that MacAndrew employed, and not 
me. But he was taken sick the day before the steamer 
sailed, and—and it made him feverish because he would 
lose his place. So I told him I would take it for him. 
He didn’t want me to. But we were poor, and I had to 
do something. So I came aboard with his pass, and 


’ 
blackened my face with coal-dust, so they would not 
know me. And—and—I couldn't stand the work. But 
may be I can now—lI’m stronger.” 

The sternness of the officer’s face relaxed a little, and 
he replied shortly: 

“No, you are not able to work yet.” 

IIe walked away, and in fifteen minutes he returned, 
accompanied by MacAndrew, the chief of the coal-trim- 
ming gang. They were talking earnestly, but when they 
reached Floyd’s side they stopped. The boy felt the 
blood rush to his face, and he waited patiently. 

“Tt’s the one I spotted the second day out,” remarked 
MacAndrew. “ He ain’t nothing but a kid. It's strange. 
IHIow'd ye do it, sonny? Don’t ye know we can shut ye 
up an’ turn ye over to the courts when we get ‘tother 
side?” 

The man touched him with the toe of his heavy boot, 
and Floyd felt that the end of his planning and sacrifice 
had come. When they left him as abruptly as they had 
approached, he felt relieved and turned his attention to 
the enjoyment of the ocean view and the fresh air. 

While he lay there he dropped off asleep, and in his 
dreams he heard the song of the engine-room. ‘ Coal! 
Coal! Coal! More coal!” it seemed to sing. He thought 
he was once more toiling with the black fuel, cutting, 
trimming, and shoveling it on the carts. 

“Coal! Coal! Coal!” screeched the everlasting 
machinery, as it clanked and vibrated under the power of 
the steam. Then there came the inevitable douche of 
water. Floyd opened his eyes to see if he had fainted 
again under the strain of the heat and foul air. 

IIe was wet through, but the clear air and salty breeze 
of the ocean still filled his lungs. Above him, through 
the iron grating, he could see the flutter of a red dress, 
and a tiny face pressed against the iron floor. The ex- 
pression of wonderment on the childish face indicated the 
condition of her mind. The water from her small pail 
was still trickling through the grating upon Floyd, but 
he did not mind this, and smiled back at the girl. 

“You *’way down there? What you doin’ there?” 
queried the child, looking intently at the prostrate boy. 

Then, when her curiosity had been satisfied, she re- 
turned to her playing, and talked first to the sea and then 
to the ship, addressing each in turn in the indefinite 
form of “ you.” Floyd watched her, and listened to her 
words, for some time, so much did she remind him of his 
own little sister at home, and then, growing weary, he 
closed his eyes once more. 

Suddenly he opened them with a start. At first he 
glanced confusedly around him, and then his eyes looked 
upward through the iron grating which separated him 
from the promenade deck of the passengers. The red 
dress once more fluttered in view, but this time it was 
perilously near the edge of the ship’s side. 

The boy half rose from his recumbent position and 
shaded his eyes. ‘The little girl was actually climbing 
the railing, and already stood near the top, waving her 
hands at the big billows that,rolled below. 

For a moment Floyd felt his heart leap with apprehen- 
sion. Where was the nurse, mother, or relatives of the 
child? Had she stolen away from them and in danger? 

The ship rose high on a huge wave, and then lurehed 
side-ways as it began to descend in the trough of the sea. 
The girl shouted in her glee, and waved her lrands wilder 
than ever. 

“ Go back, you naughty waves! Go back! Go back!” 
she screamed in total ignorance of her danger. 

Floyd felt the lurch of the steamer, and springing to 
his feet, hurried to the side of the deck. He felt rather 
than saw the little figure lurch outward, lose its balance, 
and then topple overboard. Her little feet caught in the 
iron-work of the railing, and brought her body close 
against the side of the steamer. 

This was Floyd’s opportunity. Seizing a rope hanging 
over his head with one hand, he made a desperate effort 
to grasp the girl as she fell past him. Fortunately, he 
caught the red dress, as it shot downward, but the mo- 
mentum of the girl’s fall jerked him outward, so that he 
lost his balance. 

The rope, which he had grasped in his hurry, proved 
to be a loose coil, which yielded immediately to his pull 
and allowed him to tumble overboard. There was a dizzy 
sensation of flying through the air, which was unlike any 
experience the boy had ever before known. He felt the 
stinging air whip his cheeks, and then the spray of a bil- 
low struck him full in the face. 

The plunge into the ocean sent the blood tingling 
through his veins. Down, down he seemed to go, still 
clinging to the red dress and the useless piece of rope. 
It seemed as if they would never stop going down, and 
Floyd felt that they must be near the bottom. 

Then there was a change in the sensation. The rope, 
which he mechanically grasped, began to tighten, and 
then pull. The boy closed his hand more firmly on it, 
but it pulled harder every minute. It jerked him up- 
ward, and for a brief instant he caught a glimpse of the 
heavens. Then down he plunged again, and eyes, mouth, 
nose, and ears were filled with boiling, seething brine. 

The tug on the rope was so intense-now that the boy 
felt as if it would pull his arm from its socket. He knew 
that he was being hauled through the water at the rate 
of twenty knots an hour, and no human being could long 
stand such a tremendous strain. 

Vainly he tried to pull himself up and run the rope 
around his body, but his other hand still grasped the red 


dress, and he dared not let go of that. Once during a 
moment of slight relief from the tension he tried to s« 
the little girl, whose mishap had caused all the trouble, 
but a larger swell than usual swept over him and shut 


everything from view. 

The strain on his arms was now becoming une: 
durable, and the water was filling his lungs. He fe 
his grasp relaxing and his strength deserting him. Aga 
that sensation of faintness which he had so often f¢ 


in the engine-room stole over him. How sickening ar 
nauseating it was! He gasped for air, sunlight. 

Then the old song of the subterranean world of the 
steamer crooned in his ears. The piston-rod sang it, t! 
steam hissed it, the dynamo buzzed it: “Coal! Coa 
Coal! More coal!” 

Floyd groaned wearily, and opened his eyes with d 
ficulty. It was all so like a troubled dream that he d 
not want to know that it was a reality. So he held h's 
eyes tight shut until the indistinct murmur of voicvs 
aroused him. 

Standing over him were many people; strangers 
gay colors; seamen with heads bared, an officer or tw» 
and MacAndrew, the foreman of the coal-trimming gan-. 
But in the crowd was one white, pinched face, with es 
that watched him feverishly. He could not take his ey 
from this face, so strongly did it fascinate and attra 
‘him. He seemed to know instinctively that it was t 
mother of the little girl whose red dress had formed su: | 
an important link in his rough experiences. 

There was a quaver in the voice of the woman as s}v« 
touched his forehead with her soft hand and said: 

“My poor boy, if you have a mother at home, I wi 
she could be here now. My little darling is safe, and 
do not know how to thank you.” 

Then she wept, and held Floyd’s head in her aris 
until the tears stood in his eyes too. 

But there were other eyes that were not dry, and ev: 
MacAndrew had to speak gruffly to hide his feelings. 

“Tt was a tough pull, my boy, an’ coal-trimming is : 


rn & 


good deal easier.” 

Floyd attempted to smile, but the pain in his arms 
made him wince. 

“You'll need another watch off,” added MacAndrew, 
with a wink, as he noticed the spasm of pain. “ But I 
think the company can afford to spare you.” 

There were others in the crowd who tried to express 
what everybody felt; but when they had all praised him, 
it was the words of the sweet-faced woman that brought 
a thrill of joy to his heart: 

“Take him to my state-room. I will nurse him back 
to health and strength.” 

And so Floyd Grant finished his voyage as a saloon 
passenger, instead of a coal-trimmer in the stifling bowels 
of the steamer. 


Greatest Reunion of Confederates. 


AN unusual incident occurred in Memphis when the Con 
federate veterans held their recent annual reunion, whicli is 
illustrated in this issue. General John B. Gordon, of Georgia, 
was re-elected commander-in-chief, and, as if that was not 
enough, the motion was twice made unanimous. When Gen 
cral Gordon’s name was placed before the convention some 
body instantly arose and shouted: ‘ Let’s make his election 
unanimous.” With a mighty burst of voices, ‘‘ Aye” thun 
dered through the hall. ‘‘ Let’s rise and do it again,” came a 
voice, and, with hats swinging in the air, ‘‘ Aye” again thun- 
dered forth. 

The number present was 2,309 delegates, representing 1.50 
camps. A resolution’was adopted thanking Congress and the 
President for the passage of the act making an appropriation 
for the re-interment of the Confederate dead interred in the 
national cemetery at Washington. As his gavel fell announc- 
ing the adoption of this resolution and another, General (ior- 
don said : ‘‘ My comrades, at last I congratulate you that the 
day has finally come when foes as well as friends are ready to 
pay tribute to the valor of the men of the South.” 


What Women Want To Know. 


THE right to dress prettily and becomingly belong~ to 
every woman. It is her birthright and her duty. A 
disregard of dress, or the affection of queer or freakish 
dressing; does not belong to a normal woman. To mike 
dress one of the vital things of life is carrying it beyond 
the ridiculous point and close to the criminal. It is just 
this rightful adjustment of things in life which simp]: ity 
does for us. It gives a rightful place and a rightful vue 
to each. It does not belittle the one or distort the of er. 


The women of Wiirtemberg, Germany, have adopted 
a novel scheme for aiding charity. They have issu! a 
leaflet headed, “ Collect Women’s Hair,” explaining (lat 
every. woman can contribute to helping the sick and oor 
by sending her useless combings to certain deots. 
whence they will be forwarded to a hairdresser to °0n- 
vert them into invisible hair nets. The explanation is 
that until recently China supplied nearly all the ‘ait 
used in this way, but the exportation of hair from (lina 
has entirely ceased. : 


It is a fact not generally known that there are ne«!ly 
400 women pharmacists in the United States. On of 
the largest apothecary establishments in New Engiand 
employs women almost exclusively, giving them prece 
dence over men, and assigning as the reason there 
for that women can be depended on, or, to use the 
language of the head of the concern: “No big heads. 00 
mistakes, hence no suits for damages, as the result of 
careless reading of prescriptions.” Many manufacturing 
chemists employ women in different capacities. 
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When the Fish Begin To Bite. 
\V HEN the warm creeps in the water and the worms begin 
to crawl, 
the birds 
waterfall ; 
When the toads begin to holler and the turtles come in 


And begin to chirrup round the brook and 


sight, 
Chat is when the season opens and the fish begin to bite. 


\Vhen the man housed in his office in the noisy, bustling 
town 

eels that awful itchy feeling from his stockings to his 
crown ; 

\When he slams his bulky ledger and yamooses in the 


night, 
Chat is when the fever’s got him and the fish begin to 
bite. 


\When the robin’s cheery carol comes across the balmy 
breeze, 

And the boy along the mill-stream creeps beneath the 
budding trees; 

\Vhen he drops his hook so gently where the little shiners 
skite, 

Vhere is joy within his bosom, when the fish begin to bite. 


When the landlord in the country advertises “ board and 
rooms,” 

With his rivers full of fishes and his fields full of per- 
fumes ; 


When he writes his house is airy and mosquitoless at 


night, 
That is when the city empties and the “ fish” begin to 
bite. Jor Cone. 


The Sportsman and the Destroyer. 


He is no sportsman who doth bend his bow 
To strike a poor, unseasonable doe,—Shakespeare. 

EVERY season of the year—spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter—offers legitimate sport with rod and gun to the well- 
informed sportsman, and 
there is no necessity for 
shooting and angling ille- 
gally. In the spring he 
may go brook-trout fishing, 
because this gorgeously- 
decked sweetheart of the 
streams has left her spawn- 
ing-bed; and salt-water 
fishing because there is no 
harm then in taking many 
species of the sea. In the 
summer he may take the 
plover on the wing, as well 
as many other species of 
shore birds—those of the 
tribes that have returned from their breeding-grounds in the 
fa: north ; troll and cast for the pickerel, the muskallonge, and 
ti. pike ; throw the artificial fly for both large and small 
t 
t 
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ut and the kingly salmon, and seek the less-prized fishes of 
lakes, rivers, and ponds—the perch, sun-fish, cat-fish, ete. ; 
or angle for the brook-trout’s rival, the noble black bass. 

And in the autumn, the happiest time of all the year—not 
the saddest, as Bryant tells us in his poem—the hunter is at the 
he ght of his glory. Then may nearly all species of bird game 
be brought to bag, and many kind of fishes taken, too. Though 
the merry brook-trout is then upon her spawning - bed, its 
pretty cousin, Thymallus tricolor, is ready for the chase, for 
the grayling, unlike the majority of the salmon family, is a 
spawner of the spring-time. Then the grouse, quail, wood- 
cock, hare, and many of the shore birds are ripe for the game- 
bag ; and, as in summer,.camp life is again enjoyable, this 
time in the hunter’s lodge more than in the angler’s tent. 

With early winter comes duck, geese, swan, deer, bear, and 
turkey hunting, besides the sport we may still have with the 
hare and some of the birds of autumn field work. And so it 
is from one year to another, and so it has been for a long time, 
notwithstanding the constant cry for the past forty years that 
our game is fast being exterminated. Though the game of 
this country has long been wantonly destroyed by wholesale 
market suppliers, by plumage-gatherers, by indifferent sum- 
mer vacationists, and by the greedy potster who hunts and 
fishes merely because it is fashionable, and who judges his day 
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by the quantity rather than the quality of his quarry, I be- 
lieve that from now on our wild birds, beasts, and fishes will 
increase rather than decrease in numbers, for our game laws 
were never so strict and correct as they are to-day, and never 
were they better enforced and obeyed than they are at present. 

And yet a great many game-law breakers exist, and of 
course the plumage-gatherer and market shooter are still in 
the field. Almost every day we hear of the arrest of some 
person who has taken game out of season. It is, I think, the 
recent telling work of the game constable, whose dutiful acts 
are publicly recorded more often and more elaborately of late, 
that leads many to believe the law-breaking has increased, 
But this is not so. We hear more about illegal gunning and 
fishing because of the increased number of game constables 
and their distinctively modern efforts ; not because game-law 
breaking is indulged in more than formerly. 

The man who kills game or catches fish out of season is 
either a very cruel or ignorant person. He who wantonly dis- 
regards the game laws, well knowing their significance, is a 
criminal ; he who hooks a trout that is about to spawn, trips 
a doe with her young, or knocks over a bird about to lay or 
that is already caring for her eggs or brood, and knows not 
the crime he is committing, isa fool. The sportsman does not 
take game unseasonably, and he does not take more thana 
gentle share of the bird or fish or beast he pursues; nor does he 
shoot or fish for the mere sake of killing, and he never resorts 
to cruel methods in the clase. 

The first lesson in field sports and angling is the study of 
the game-laws. The bungler’s excuse for killing too many 
birds or taking too many fish—that he did not know the law 
—is silly. It is the duty of the man who resorts to the gun 
and rod to know the law before he gives trigger or casts his 
bait. His lack of knowledge on this question is not recognized 
as a legitimate excuse in court, and the sportsman who hears 
this sort of a plea knows the culprit is not of the true field- 
man’s order. 

The ignorant game-law breaker cannot escape punishment 
by pleading ignorance any more than the wanton destroyer 
who derives a benefit from the sale of his unseasonable game 
may go free by pleading poverty. 

Men are not allowed to tear up whole fields of grain to 
satisfy one stomach, or rob a needful multitude to clothe one 
back. To kill a bird in nesting time means the murder of her 
young as well; the capture of one fish on her spawning-bed is 
the destruction of thousands of others she is rearing. 

Besides, the killing of this one unseasonable individual 
means the destruction of those specimens it would afford us 
at a proper time; it means the putting to an end of game in 
the game season, and it means, in the end, the utter ruination 
of the noblest of sports—fishing and hunting. 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of ama- 
teur photographers. Many of our readers have asked us 
to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer a prize 
of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received 
by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be based 
on the originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and for that which bears a special relation 
to news events of current interest. We invite ‘ali ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted 
or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for the return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize-winners 
will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and 
one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be 
used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor 
such as have been published or'offered elsewhere. Many 
photographs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should be 
patient. No writing except the name and address of 
the sender should appear on the back of the photograph, 
except when letter postage is paid, and in every instance 
care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. 
Photographs must be entered by the amateur who took 
the picture. Silver paper with a glossy finish should be 
used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not the best 
for reproduction. Photographs entered are not always 
used. They are subject to return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the photographic con- 
est. Preference is always given to pictures of recent 


current events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
SpectaL PgRizzs.— We offer special prizes of ten 
dollars to each prize-winner, until further notice, for the 
most unique, original, and attractive pictures in the fol- 
lowing classes : Negro Life, Automobile-driving, Indian Life 
American Frontier Scenes, Gold-hunting in Alaska, Notable 
Catastrophes, Incidents of Travel, and Fourth of July. Con- 
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testants should mention the class in which they desire to com- 
rete. 

: NEWS AND VIEWs.— News photographs of special public 
interest only, sent with brief explanatory notes, suitable fcr 
the department of ‘‘ News and Views,” will be paid for at the 
rate of two dollars for each one used, manuscript included. 

’. B.— Communications should be specifically ad- 
dressed to * Leslie’s Weekly; 110 Fifth Avenuc.” When 
the address is not fully given, communications sometimes 
go to “ Leslie’s Magazine,” or other publications having 
no connection with “ Leslie’s Weekly.” 


A Fire = proof Hotel. 


Tue steady growth of visitors to Berlin, Germany, has called into 
life a number of extravagantly furnished hotels, several of which can 
well compare with the best in America, as the Grand Hotel de Rome, 
for instance, This sumptuous house is the recognized rendezvous of 
the Bohemian traveler—I mean that distinguished tourist, be it prince 
or social star, who prefers to avoid the annoyance of a so-called family 
hotel, or semi-boarding house, with all its disagreeable minutiz. But 
the Grand Hotel de Rome is also preferred, and justly so, for its ab- 
solute immunity from fire. The entire house is fire-proof, and in case 
of anindiscretion nothing beyond the furniture could ever fail a prey 
to flames. Such disasters as have occurred in New York of late years 
are absolutely |out of question here ; besides, the vigilance is unflag- 
zing, and the hotel discipline cannot possibly be surpassed. This 

10tel is particularly famous for its excellent cuisine and courteous 
service. 


Our Home in Hamburg. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Hambure, May 28th, 1901.—Unlike many another seaport, Hamburg 
like New York, has provided for the tourist’s comfort in the shape of 
a luxurious hostelry—the Streits Hotel. In location this particular 
house possesses attractions far in advance of anything in our own 
metropolis, ** Meet me at the Streits Hotel to-night, and I will intro- 
duce you to some of the bluest aristocracy of Hamburg,"’ said G——, 
who had spent some time in this historic city. At the appointed hour 
I found the magnificent hotel which dominates the Boulevard, and a 
captivating picture within, True to its aristocratic reputation, it is 
most always visited by the élite of the traveling public, the exceptions 
being few indeed. Within this sumptuous hostelry everything points 
to American comfort, with that quiet dignity peculiar to Englishtaste 
and harmony. It is distinct from almost every similar hotel in its cir- 
cumspect and proper arrangements, and the conservative traveler who 
expects absolute quiet and freedom of action, and who desires to avoid 
elbowing a noisy crowd, chooses thishouse Accordingly, the arrange- 
ments in Streits Hotel are particularly refined. The interior furnish- 
ings indicate exceptional taste, with every regard for harmony, both 
in colors and arrangement. The idyllic lobby has a style of its own ; 
so have the ladies’ parlors and reading-rooma—an atmosphere of re- 
fined exclusiveness about themall But the particular charm is espe- 
cially noticeable in the baronial aining-hall, with its consistent and 
happy appointments. We are involuntarily reminded of the good 
taste of the Faubourg St. Germain, where, as all the world knows, 
society is ever bent on uhe elevation of mind as well as comforting the 
body. The best native aristocracy frequents this house, and has label- 
ed it as leader of the cult. Hence your room is a veritable oasis, and 
when you pass through the public reception-rooms or lobby you are 
sure to meet people worth knowing. 

Catering to the best social standard, the manager, Herr Steinecke, has 
adopted a uniform and correct code. The best from native and foreign 
markets is procured daily. A large supply of rare vintages ie stocked 
in the roomy cellars to suit the connoisseur as well as the frugal guest. 
The service maintains an unusual degree of excellence, for every mem- 
ber of the personnel has been selected with rare discretion. There is no 
intrusion or compulsion ; it is expected that the code prevailing in 
Streits Hotel will appeal to a particulat class, and these have left their 
bames on its register whenever they happen to pass this way. The gen- 
eral manager, Herr Steinecke, is a gentleman of tact and training, and is 
considered one of the clever and circumspect hotel leaders on this conti- 
nent. Thus provided with an unusual degree of comfort, a rare table 
and a really exceptional service, to say vothing of the very best company 
which surrounds us, avd above all, the incomparable view over the 
Alster Lake, which is one of the great features to remember a lifetime, 
it is not surprising to hear English spoken all around us, to see English 
and Americah papers on the table before us, and to meet the créme of 
local aristocracy, who, as a rule, come here to discuss the day's events. 

C. FranK Dewey. 


The Biggest Hotel in Europe. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, June 5th, 1901.—The grand entrance to the court of the 
Hotel Cecil impresses us at once with its magnificence and splendor. 
Numerous windows and picturesque balconies afford the occupants a 
delightful view of the scene below. The event, as a matter of fact, is 
the arrival and departure, two epochs in our stay which never cease 
to interest the voyageur. The lighting and bathing facilities, the 
subtle arrangements of heat and cold, together with a faultless serv- 
ice, will also be found in the list of its numerous advantages. But as 
the cuisine is ever a prime requisite, it is announced that itsrestau- 
rant will offer the most select and rare menu known to modern gour- 
mets. The chef is, I believe, an Alsatian, famous the world over. His 
artistic table decorations are said to have delighted aristocratic fétes, 
and increased the happiness of many a wedding feast. Indeed, the 
dinners at this hotel are always looked forward to by the élite, chiefly, 
Iam told, on account of the excellent variety and quality of wines 
which have been selected for this hotel by a committee of wine ex- 
perts. I must yetsay afew words qahoutits exemplary service. Under 
the practical eye of the management an expeditious service is one of 
the features of this hotel. The waiters are all agreeable-and polite 
lads, young and suave, with a thorough practical education. Swift 
elevators make all floors equally desirable, 20d a system of electric 
indicators, similar to those used in Americ®, adds to our comfort. 
The unp ented success of the Hote! Cecil will hardly surprisethe 
initiated. The directors, for instance, rarely appeal to the public by 
means of grandiloquent advertisements. Instead, they give you a 
maximum of comfort at a minimum of expense. No wonder Ameri- 
cans crowd the house, and doubtless will continue to do so in spite of 
constantly growing additions to the long list of eligible hotels. After 
the vicissitudes a A attendant on new enterprises, the present gen- 
eral manager, Mr Judah, a gentleman of long experience, and with 
clever, original ideas, is largely the author of its prosperity. Me has 
originated a unique system of discipline by which — guest enjoys 
immediate attention, and without detriment to his neighbors. 

. Frank Dewey. 





THE PRESIDENT ENJOYING A COACHING TRIP IN SAN FRANCISCO—HENRY J. CROCKER, DRIVING, GENERAL FRED GRANT AND MAYOR PHELAN, OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
BEHIND HIM, 





THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE DES MOINES BRIDGE, NEAR BOONE, IA., THE LONGEST AND HIGHEST DOUBLE-TRACK BRIDGE IN THE WORLD, 
185 FEET ABOVE THE WATER. 


THE CLOSE OF PRESIDENT [icKINLEY’S TRANSCONTINENTAL TRIP. 


TWO UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS OF ONE OF THE MOST MEMORABLE OF ALL PRESIDENTIAL JOURNEYS. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FoR “ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” By OuR StaFF PHOTOGRAPHER, R. L. DUNN, WHO ACCOMPANIED THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY 





= MESS TENT, WHERE 10,C00 CONFEDERATES WERE FED AT ONCE. THE ARTISTIC COURT OF HONOR THROUGH WHICH THE VETERANS MARCHED. 


THE FAMOUS CONFEDERATE FIGHTER, GENERAL JOHN B. GORDON, HEADING THE PARADE, 
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A DETROIT.M! 


KENTUCKIANS WHO WORE THE GRAY IN THE GREAT PROCESSION. THE CONFEDERATE KITCHEN, IN WHICH 18,000 MEALS WERE COOKED DAILY. 


THE MOST NOTABLE REUNION OF EX-CONFEDERATE VETERANS EVER HELD. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF MEMPHIS EXTENDS ITS SPLENDID HOSPITALITY TO THE SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE SOUTH.—PHoroGRAPHED 
FoR ‘‘ LesLizn’s WEEKLY” BY WALTER Gray anv I, E. Orrutt.—{Ser Pace 580,] 
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HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS. 


A MAN was arrested in New York, the other 
day, charged with swindling a large number 
of men and women by pretending to disclose to 
them, through the smoke of ‘a magical pow- 
der” which he burned, the names of stocks 
which were likely to advance. It looks as if 
some other men were engaged in this business 
of burning ‘‘ magical powders” just now, and 
as if a whole lot of credulous men and women 
were anxiously watching to sce if, through the 
rising smoke, they could find the name of a 
lucky stock in which they might gamble. In 
other words, the market is drifting once more 
into the condition of a lottery. A few men 
seem to know pretty nearly which of the num- 
bers will draw the prizes, but the vast crowd 
of outsiders is willing now, as it always has 
been, to rush in and buy a number, with the 
faint hope that luck may attach to it. It is 
not surprising that this speculative spirit 
should be abroad, for we have seen, during the 
past year or two, a new lot of dividend-paying 
stocks come to the front. Fabulous fortunes 
could have been made in some like Union Pa- 
cific, Northern Pacific, and Atchison common, 
if they had been bought a few years ago, when 
they were selling about zero, and if they could 
have beén sold at present prices around par. 

And it has not escaped the attention of ob- 
servant speculators that another new crop of 
dividend-payers is liable to spring up if exist- 
ing prosperous conditions continue for a year 
or two. Here, for instance, is Kansas City 
Southern, whose rapidly-increasing earnings I 
have mentioned more than once of late, report- 
ing for the month of April net earnings of 
$125,000, as against only $47,000 during the cor- 
responding month of last year, and total net 
earnings for the first ten months of the fiscal 
year of $1,000,000, as compared with $600,000 
during the corresponding ten months of last 
year. The fixed charges of the road are about 
$780,000 a year, and if the earnings for the ro- 
maining two months are as good as those of tho 
last two months, they will show over two per 
cent. earned on the preferred stock. Compared 
with other stocks doing not as well, Kansas 
City Southern has seemed to be relatively 
cheap. The phenomenal earnings of Toledo, 
St. Louis and Western, of the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis and St. Louis, Texas Pacific, the South- 
ern Railway, the Southern Pacific, Chesapeake 
and Ohio, Norfolk and Western, have all 
given strength to the entire market, and unless 
prosperous conditions give way in the face of 
serious labor troubles, bad crops, or some un- 
foreseen and unexpected disaster of prodigious 
proportions, those who are directing their forces 
toward advancing prices will meet with littlo 
vigorous and successful opposition. 

No stronger evidence that the recent panic 
was unexpected, and that it left the great bull 
operators loaded with stocks, could be found 
than is embraced in the fact that the latter 
hastened to settle their differences, get to- 
gether, and start in promptly for another 
boom. As long as the question of the North- 
ern Pacific’s control was unsettled there was 
no hope for another advance. Those who an- 
ticipated a prolonged and bitter struggle bo- 
tween the financial giants for the control of 
this railroad underestimated the gravity of 
the situation. Too much was at stake to run 
the chances of another ‘‘ Black Thursday.” 
Other deals and combinations remained to 
be completed ; in fact, none of the great and 
comprehensive ones has yet been fully carried 
out. The latest report is that the Atchison 
and the Southern Pacific, the Pacific Mail, the 
St. Paul, the Northwest, and all the granger 
group are to be brought within the scope of a 
gentlemen’s agreement, and that practically 
all the great railroads are to be subject to some 
sort of uniform control, with an agreement to 
subinit all differences to the arbitration of the 
great leaders. 

It is said that W. K. Vanderbilt himself 
suggested originally that there was only one 
way to meet and overcome the difficulties aris- 
ing from the anti-pooling statutes, and that 
was by bringing the railroads of the United 
States practically under the control of a few 
men, less than a dozen in all. We have seen 
the first step in this great movement carried 
out by the friendly arrangement made between 
the former great rivals, the New York Central 
and the Pennsylvania. Each of these great 
lines has been reaching out to influence, if not 
control, connections extending to the Pacific 
coast, and important collateral lines in every 
direction. Mr. Gould, with his plan of a vast 


Missouri Pacific system, is not unfriendly to 
the Vanderbilt and Pennsylvania interests, 
and if differences arise between any of these, 
the policy of conciliation and arbitration, 
rather than of war, may be anticipated. 

Old stagers on the Street are completely puz- 
zled by a situation that overthrows all prece- 


dents. They were startled by the enormous 
rise in values, continuing for six months after 
the bull movement began last fall. They re- 
garded the smash of “ Black Thursday” as a 
lasting black eye for the market, and yet they 
see within three weeks thereafter the inception 
of a new bull movement, with sales of shares 
mounting up again into millions per day, with 
all sorts of rumors of deals and combinations 
again exercising a potential influence on the 
speculative mind, and again forging prices far 
beyond the wildest dreams of a few years ago. 
I can only say that the warning I have so often 
repeated is still timely. If stocks were high 
when the recent smash came, they are as high, 
and in some instances higher, now. If there 
was danger in operating on slender margins 
then, there is still greater danger now, I ad- 
vise my readers not to be carried away by an- 
other speculative boom, but to trade in stocks, 
as far as possible, that are showing greater 
earning power and a dividend-paying capacity. 

Veteran operators believe that the boom will 
not end until many more of the low-priced 
stocks have reached higher figures, and until 
most, if not all, of the industrials have been 
considerably advanced. But when the process 
of unloading begins, as it eventually must be- 
gin, it will be a bad day for those who find 
themselves loaded up with non-dividend-pay- 
ing stocks bought at high prices. Those who 
have dividend payers will not bs so greatly 
disturbed, because the dividends will carry the 
interest charges in whole or in part. The pre- 
diction, so generally heard, of a midsummer 
boom will hardly be realized. I rather look 
for a short-lived movement, if one really sets 
in. And yet everything depends upon the gen- 
eral business outlook, the condition of the 
crops, and the success of the plans to unify the 
great railroad interests of the country. 

One of the best evidences of the inherent 
strength of the market, and the one that has 
impressed every watchful observer of the sit- 
uation, is the rapidity with which the stocks 
that were thrown upon the market during the 
panic and after the fortnight of liquidation 
that followed were absorbed, apparently by in- 
vestors. I have pointed out before that the 
treat interests in the Street were compelled to 
sustain the market, because of the non-com- 
pletion of their plans and because they were 
still loaded with a vast mass of securities, in- 
cluding large new issues and proposed issues of 
stocks and bonds. Whenever these masters of 
finance and manipulation have carried their 
plans to completion it will be discovered that 
they have unloaded, and that the public has 
both the stocks and the experience that such a 
lesson in Wall Street always teaches. Mean- 
while, itis not wise to believe all the rumors 
heard regarding railroad combinations and 
deals, and especially those that proceed from 
‘‘advisory boards,” ‘‘monetary syndicates,” 
and the rest of the innumerable brood of 
bunco-steerers that flourish in all their glory 
curing boom periods. Steer clear of these. 
Trade on your own knowledge and observa- 
tion; deal only with reputable brokers of 
acknowledged standing and integrity ; and 
when the inevitable break comes you can con- 
template the situation with serenity. 

A break will come, because it is too much to 
believe that we are perpetually to have peace 
between the competing railway systems of the 
country. The Standard Oil ‘‘ crowd” may con- 
trol the production and sale of oil, may possibly 
control the manufacture of iron and steel and 
the production of copper, but when it under™ 
takes to control all the railroads of the land it 
will find its burden too heavy. It has always 
been the rule that unusual prosperity in any 
line of business has stimulated unusual compe- 
tition, yet competition is always the most 
severo, strangely enough, in periods of depres- 
sion. Such periods are as sure to visit us in 
the future as they have been in the past, and it 
behooves the speculator and investor to watch 
the signs of the times that indicate their ap- 
proach, Some of these are usually found first 
in the iron and steel market. There is no 
mistaking the fact that the position of that 
market is not as strong to-day as it was a few 
months ago, 

“J.,” Elgin, Ill.: Not the highest. 

‘H.C. 'T.,” New Haven, Conn: Yes. 

“H..” Pine Bluff, Ark.: No presumption. It is 
our rule 

“E.,”” New York: Watson & Gibson, 55 Broad- 
way. (2) Not the highest. 

“Subscriber,” Erie, Penn.: 
answered fully in a recent issue. 

“S..”" St. Paul, Minn.: I do not advise dealing 
with either of the companies you mention. 

**S. W.,”? Chicago : I would not buy either of the 
mining stocks. (2) They are not rated very high. 

**H.,”. Yonkers, N. Y.: Hardly any reputable 
broker likes to deal in odd lots on margins, but 
nearly all will buy outright for good customers, 

**Student,’’ Boston: Have nothing to do with 
either the oil or the mining company. Both are 
rank speculations, or worse. No stamp inclosed. 


*Y.,”’ Dorchester, Mass.: No. (2) I hesitate to 
advise purchases on this market until conditions are 


Your question was, 
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more settled. Southern Pacific looks the cheapest 
of the Pacific stocks. 

“T.." St. Joseph, Mich.: Party does not stand 
very high. Reputable brokers will buy outright 
small lots of stocks, but they do not care to deal in 
them on margins, as a rule. 

**K,,"" New York: The wisest course for you to 
pursue under all the circumstances, if the represen- 
tations of the officers of the company are correct, is 
to accept the proposition. 

“S,,” Paterson, N. J.: United States Leather 
preferred is a good speculative investment. Con- 
sidering its earnings and the dividends it has paid, 
its price has looked reasonable. No stamp in- 
closed, 

‘*Mce.,”" Jamaica Plain, Mass.: Subscribers’ let- 
ters are answered personally, when requested, if 
rfecessary. (2) Not the highest rating. Do notcon- 
found it with a very old and reputable house of a 
similar name. 

** W.,”’ Houston, Tex.: You can buy and pay for 
one share or any number of shares if any one is 
willing to sell a small lot. In a lively market bro- 
kers do not care to be bothered with small orders. 
(2) Address any reputable broker. Spencer Trask 
& Co., 27 Pine Street. 

‘Central Avenue,”’ New Rochelle, N. Y.: _Amer- 
ican Malting will share with any rise that the gen- 
eral market enjoys. I believe it would be safe to 
“even up.”’ (2) Glad you profited by my suggestion 
nes United States Express. The stock should 
sell still higher. No stamp. 

* A. Z.,”’ Chicago : Study railroad earnings, stock- 
market reports, and the fluctuations of prices. (2) 
You can judge of a broker's reliability in the same 
way that you judge of the reliability of a store- 
keeper. His general reputation, his experience, and 
his standing must all be considered. 

*Q.,’’ Newport, R. I.: I know of no leading bro- 
kerage house that would care to take a commission 
to invest $100 on margin, especially while the mar- 
ket is lively. Plenty of so-called bucket-shops will 
take your money and spend it for you, but I do not 
call this an investment, nor even a fair speculation. 

*U.,” Chicago : I would not buy the oil stock and 
I would not take any monetary interest in the “ syn- 
dicate.”” You sale as well throw your ay | 
away. (2) Mexican Central has had a sharp - 
vance. It sold last year as low as 10%. On its 
merits it is nearly high enough, I would prefer 
a low-priced American railway stock. 

**M.,”’ Cincinnati, O.: Subscribers’ letters are an- 
swered personally when necessary or when specially 
requested. (2) When you have a good profit on 
your Kansas City Southern, take it. Don’t wait for 
the last cent. (3) I think better of National Biscuit 
than of American Car and Foundry for a long pull. 
(4) Try Amalgamated Copper or Chesapeake and 


Ohio. 

“ W.,”” Hubbletown, Wis.: I think favorably of 
Wisconsin Central common for speculative pur- 
poses. The preferred is first entitled to dividends. 
(2) Any one who is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange ought to be acceptable. (8) North- 
ern Pacific common sells higher than the pre- 
ferred, mainly because of the recent strife to secure 
control of the former. 

“Pp.” Hartford, Conn: Yes, speculatively. 
Quicksilver common has value. (2) I would not 
like to advise. (3) Its earnings are said to be im- 
proving. (4) No dividend has been paid on the 
common since June, 1882, A year ago one-half per 
cent. was paid on the preferred. The latter is en- 
titled to 7 per cent, This would look as if the com- 
mon had very little chanee. (5) Rating pretty good. 

“L..” Baltimore : Amalgamated Copper ought to 
bea purchase. (2) American Telephone and Tele- 
graph stock is dealt in mostly in Boston. It pays 
quarterly dividends of 1% per cent., and last Janu- 
ary paid a 34 per cent. extra dividend. It has paid 
a number of extra dividends, and will shortly make 
one out of the additional stock it has just voted, I 
regard it with much favor for permanent invest- 
ment, Any broker will buy itfor you. Thanks for 
subscription. ~— 

“C.,” New York: The first has second - grade 
credit, and none of the others you mention is rated 
high enough to deserve to be recommended. Would 
not advise intrusting funds to their management. 
(2) Chicago and Eastern Illinois common sold last 
year as low as 88, and the preferred at 120. If the 
movement to advance all the Western dividend-pay- 
ers to the high plane jof St. Paul and Northwest, 
which seems to be the purpose, is carried out, Chi- 
cago and Eastern Illinois has a good prospect of an 
advance. 

* E.R’? San Antonio: The San Antonio and Ar- 
ansas Pass 43 are as safe as any bonds of their char- 
acter selling at their price; in fact, one of the best. 
(2) The bonds are in denominations of $1,000, and 
can be registered. (3) No. (4) Any of the Wall 
Street manuals will give you the facts. (5) I think 
very well of the Galveston, Harrisburg and San An- 
tonio bonds offered by Spencer Trask & Co. Their 
investment offers are always worthy of considera- 
tion. Unless the entire market drops severely, I 
look for no serious decline in bonds this summer. 
No a 

““H,” Philadelphia: The chief owner of B. R. T. 
has been persistently bullish on it. The prospective 
dividend still seems to be remote, and for a dividend- 
paper it looks high. With the construction of 
bridges and tunnels connecting New York and 
Brooklyn, it will become more valuable. All of the 
three stocks you mention have possibilities. (2) 
Toledo, St. Louis and Western common, Kansas 
City Southern common, Chicago, Indianapolis and 
Louisville common, Texas Pacific, and Southern 
Railway common, ought to —— by the generally 
why, men conditions. (3) The action of the market 

as answered Sard inquiry. 

“R. J. F.,” Xenia, Commercial Cable and Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce are both good stocks to 
tie to for permanent investment; they are not 
yielding the highest rate of interest, at present at 
least. (2) I would sell my Union Pacific when I had 
a good profit. You will probably get it lower be- 
fore the end of the year. (3) Steel common is a 
speculative industrial. An effort is making to ad- 
vance its price to 60, but it certainly is not worth 
much more than that. (4) Norfolk and Western 
reports increasing earnings, and its position is be- 
coming stronger. I am not advising the purchase 
of stocks at present high figures, but regard Norfolk 
and Western favorably. 

* Investor,” oy Ia.: Spencer Trask & Co , 
27 Pine Street, publish such a book for free dis- 
tribution. Write them forit. It contains a list of 
stocks and bonds, rates of interest, prices, and so 
forth, and is a handy reference-book for investors 
and speculators, Mention Lesiie’s WEEKLY if you 
write. (2) Bonds usually recover their dividends 
especially in a rising market. (3) Good bonds of 
the investment class include the San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass 4s, Southern Pacific Collateral 
Trust 4s, Kansas City Southern 3s, Louisville and 
Nashville Unified 4s, St. Louis and Southwestern 
seconds, Reading general 4s, Northern Facific 
general 3s, Erie general 4s, and the Atchison adjust- 
ment 4s. 

“ Banker,’’ Portland, Me.: It is said that the 
Southern Pacific, at its present rate of earnings, 
will have a net income equal to 6 per cent. on the 
stock. ees with the other Pacific stocks it 
has been selling too low. (2) The retirement of Mr. 
Havemeyer from the presidency of the American 
Sugar age rn f would not be calculated to depress 
the value of the shaves. (3) The board of directors 
of the Amalgamated Copper Company is distinct- 
ively a of Standard Oil interests. The 
stock should sell considerably higher. Some are 
talking 200 for it. .It should be well margined. (4) 
Financiering of some kind, in reference to the To- 
bacco stocks, is expected to advance them. There 
is talk of a new consolidation, with new issues of 
stocks and bonds. On its earnings, the price of 
Continental common looks high. 

““McE.,”’ Morrisburg, Ont.: Subscription received. 





FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


$350,000 


Milwaukee Electric R’y & Light Co. 
6%. Preferred Stock. 
Authorized and Issued $4,500,000, 


Dividends payable quarterly, 
February, May, August, November. 


The Company was organized under th. 
laws of the State of Wisconsin in January 
1896, and has acquired and now opcrate 
all the street-railways and electric-light-. 
ing plants in the City of Milwaukee, Wis.. 
having consolidated six street-railway com. 
panies and three electric-lighting companie-. 
There arc in all 139.99 miles of single track 

The shares are listed upon the New York Stock LE 
change, par value being $100. After payment of all fix: 
charges the company earned last year sufficient to pa 
Preferred dividend more than twice over. 

Price and special circular on application. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 
27-29 PINE ST., 
65 STATE ST., ALBANY. NEW YORK. 


THE 


Real Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 





Authorized Capital . . . $1,600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to chec 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Pro: 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phil 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents ai 
takes general charge and management of Pro), 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description und 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, avi 
Individuals, Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretiury 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. §. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 








Wise men know how interest works for 
them. One of the best illustrations of the 
latter is an investment policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut, St., Philada. 











(1) A very determined effort is being made to ad 
vance the price of Erie common. In view of tlie 
history of this road and the enormous amount of its 
obligations, it seems scarcely possible that Erie 
common can be much of a dividend-payer in the 
near future. Figures are given, however, showing 
that its increased revenue from its authracite coal 
business promises to leave a surplus applicable to 
the common. It is a favorite stock with specula 
tors, and probably will sell higher, but I would only 
trade in it on generous margins. It is the expecta- 
tion of the manipuiators of the market that prices 
will sell considerably higher this year, but, realizing 
the severity of the disaster that befell Wall Street 
on a recent Thursday, I hesitate to advise either in- 
vestment or speculative purchases on the new high 
plone of prices, excepting in special instances whicre 

elpful combinations are clearly being developed 

“Reader,” Seattle, Wash.: Thereport that Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry Company is earning fro 10 
to 20 per cent. dividends on the common stock: is 
very much like similar reports that we had reg:rd- 
ing Pressed Steel Car stock and someof the o: \er 
industrials, including Linseed Oil. On such rep "ts, 
insiders sold their holdings. (2) I do not believe ‘ :at 
Sugar common is earning 25 per cent. If it were. ‘he 
stock would sell at still higher figures. (3) I would 
not be in a hurry to sell my Rock Island. Its e:rn- 
ings last year showed a surplus of over $3,000.00 
beyond the dividends of 4 per cent ; in fact, the iv- 


- idends could have been doubled. (4) Atchison «m- 


mon, three years ago, sold for less than $10 a shre, 
and is now said to be earning over 6 per cent. | his 
is why a heavy increase in the net earnings of a \ail- 
ruad is often the signal for observant speculs! ors 
to begin to buy non-dividend payers at advair ing 
prices. (5) I would not part with my Pacific * .Il. 
The company is expending its earnings Jarge| in 
the building of new ships. On declines, the sock 
ought to be a purchase, on the annual showi!'< it 
makes. 

“W.,”’ Dorchester, Mass.: The Allis-Chal)iers 
preferred at 105 looks reasonable for an indus’: ial, 
but I doubt if it can be regarded as a permane?: in- 
vestment. The company is liable to suffer, as every- 
thing else must, in times of severe depression. (2) 
The same statement applies to United States ~ ‘eel 
preferred. (3) I think for a long pull, America: Ice 
— in good and bad times, considerin: the 

ifferences in the prices, will be more satisfac ory 
than United States Steel preferred, which has » cad 
of it over $300,000,000 5-per-cent. bonds, \ hile 
American Ice has nothing to speak of ahe«! of 
the preferred stock. American Ice preferred j'*ys 
1% per cent. quarterly. The preferred stock is *15,- 
000,000, and the common $25,000,000. (4) The \Wa- 
bash debenture Bs do not pay any dividends, but 
are entitled to6 per cent., or any portion thereof ‘hat 
may be earned. (5) I regard Amalgamated Co) )per 
favorably. It ought to continue to pay its ‘iv! 
dends and to increase them. A 20-point margin. 
however, is not absolutely safe on any high-)' iced 
stock in such a market. (6) The Mexican Goverl- 
ment bonds are looked upon favorably by a £004 
many, but the instability of thht government tnili- 
tates against investment buying The country 5 
prosperous and more stable than it has been. (*) ! 
would have a stiff margin when prices are so high. 
Five per cent, is the customary rate of interest. 


(Continued on page 585.) 
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jACQUELIN, THE NOTED FRENCH RIDER, WHO 
{S CONTESTING WITH MAJOR TAYLOR 
IN FRANCE FOR THE WORLD’S 
SPRINTING CHAMPIONSHIP, 


The World of Sports. 


Sprinting.—Of all of our great sprinters of recent 
ars I am inclined to think that the pudgy little A. F. 
lbuffy, of Georgetown, js a better man than any of his 
edecessors. Many of our fastest sprinters were big fel- 
ws, but the Georgetown flyer is just the reverse. He 
oks more like a half-back out of condition than he does 
ke a sprinter. I would not be surprised to see him do 
100 yards this year in 986 seconds, and I believe he is the 
uly man in the world who can do it. Duffy gets away 
» fast at the start that Ne has been charged with beating 
(he pistol time and again. Duffy is as fast as the wind 
» to a hundred, but does not like anything beyond that. 

* Nerve” and “ Rattles.”’—Have you ever had the 
rattles’? Well, then you never played on a college 
base-ball team. While the reason why “ rattles should 
e more prevalent in amateur base-ball than it is in foot- 
hall has caused much speculation in the college sporting 
world, the explanation is probably reasonable. In foot- 
hall the men are generally massed and within easy hear- 
ing of their captain’s orders. In base-ball they are 


“ 


more or less spread all over the field and in a trying mo- 
iment they feel their lonesomeness and helplessness, and 
when they are expected to do something to save their nine 
they go up into the air and float about like a flock of 
doves frightened out of a stubble-field by a sharp-nosed 
setter. And they all do it, too. Yale did it last year at 
Princeton and the Tigers did it to the point of ridiculous- 
ness at New Haven recently and allowed Yale to turn ap- 
parent defeat into a victory by scoring half a dozen runs 
in the last inning. Still, at that, some of the college 
athletes have become famous for their nerve and “ sand.” 
Patrons of foot-ball will remember Lamar’s famous run 
hack in 1885, when he ran the ball the entire length of 
the field. Without nerve he could not have done it. 
Carter, the famous Yale pitcher, was a bundle of nerve 
and muscle, and the harder they hit his curves the cooler 
le became and the more speed he put on. I never heard 
anybody accuse Stagg, McClung, or Bliss of lacking 
“sand” in a trying moment. In Phil King and Kelly, 
Princeton had two men who showed wonderful presence 
of mind in the face of danger in both foot-ball and base- 
ball. Harvard had another in Cumnock, who did not 
know what fear meant. 

Honor in Sports.—In speaking about college sports 
I saw a piece of sportsmanship at the recent intercolle- 
giate bieycle championship contests which astonished the 
referee and made some of the officials ask pertinent ques- 
tions of each other as to whether any great amount of 
money had been wagered on the result. But this was a 
place where money wagered—if any was wagered—had 
no effect. The finishes in nearly every race were particu- 
lar thrilling. It was a case of inches separating the 
riders in nearly every race of the day. In the quarter- 
mile it was a sprint from the crack of the pistol. Yale 
had three sprinters in the contest and they were fortunate 
to yet off well at the start. Ripley, the Princeton cap- 
tain, got behind and could never make up the lost ground. 
Coming into the stretch the three Yale men, F. T. Mason, 
R. 1. Gentry, and D. G. Butts, were almost aligned and 
Plugging for all they were worth. T. McClave, of Prince- 
ton, was making desperate efforts to get through, but the 
Yale trio were traveling fast and the four men finished so 
Close together that some of the judges had their noses on the 
ground and the spectators were on their feet. Finally the 
alnouncement was made that Butts had won, with Gentry 
second, Mason third, and McClave fourth. The announce- 
ment had hardly been made before Butts, who, by the way, 
had just been elected the Yale bicycle captain for next 
year, Came running up to the officials. “ My ‘ Y’ is dear 
to me,” said he, “ but I did not win that race and am not 
entitled to it. Mason won and should be placed first.” 
Then the officials consulted among themselves and de- 
cided that Mason had really won and so changed their 
decision. It was a little bit of sportsmanship, and a pity 
it is we do not see more of it. 

Cycling.— While on the / vic of cycling it might be 
well to say a word for the professionals. The sport is 
hooming this yenr a_ never before and the officials of the 
League of American Wheelmen are at last realizing what 











MAJOR TAYLOR, LAS} SEASON’S CHAMPION SPRINTER, NOW REPRESENTING 


AMERICA IN EUROPE, 


a mistake they made when they divorced the organization 
from racing. Madison Square Garden will be used during 
the summer months for cycle meets for the first time, and 
I would not be surprised if the venture proved to be a 
paying one. Match races between the best men will at 
tract big crowds. It would pay the promoters to offer 
Jacquelin, the French champion, enough money to guar 
antee his appearance in this country. Taylor, the colored 
American, defeated Jacquelin twice in races conducted 
after the sprinting American style, but Jacquelin won 
just as easily when the crawling or French style with a 
great sprint for the last 200 yards was tried. There are 
several riders here who will beat Jacquelin if he will race 
as they race here. I don't think there is one, however, 
who can defeat the Frenchman, when he is fit, at the 
French style of racing. He is as strong as an ox and 
with his 108 gear he gets a jump of two or three lengths 
before his rival gets going. And he makes this jump 
when his opponent's pedals are at such an angle that he 
ean’t follow for a fraction of a second. That is the 
secret of Jacquelin’s success. 

Base-ball.—The men who have to date controlled 
the destinies of professional base-ball in this country, in 
a professional sense, are having a pretty wrangle just 
now as to the dictatorship of the National League. 
Andrew Freedman, of New York, has the best of the 
argument at present and is wielding the whip of the 
despotic ruler with more lavishness than John T. Brush, 
A. G. Spalding, or William Hurlburt ever did. The 
agreement which binds the League clubs together ex- 
pires next season, so that it is impossible to tell just 
what may happen. Some of the club owners who would 
like nothing better than to even old scores with Freed- 
man recognize that in Ban. Johnson's American the 
old league has a worthy rival. In case they put the 
screws down too hard on Freedman, what is to prevent 
him from jumping to the American League next year? 
The old league can’t afford to lose New York, where with 
a winning team the gate receipts are double those of any 
other city. Then “ Andy” has the key to the grounds 
situation, and without Manhattan Field or the Polo 
Grounds a professional base-ball venture in New York 
would not amount to much. Nobody realizes this better 
than that same crafty “Andy,” and that may be the 
reason why he says, “ Do as I say or it don't go. See?” 

Yachting.—The yachting season promises to be a 
record-breaker in point of enthusiasm. The real sport 
will begin with the cruise of the New York Yacht Club 
on July 22d. Then the Columbia, Constitution, and In- 
dependence will show their paces in the preliminary 
races. Boston yachtsmen expect to see their boat dupli- 
cate the success of the smaller crafts in which the Crown- 
inshield design has so far been so successful in beating the 
Herreshoff designs. They place much dependence upon 
the huge amount of canvas the Independence is setting, 
and believe that she will be the faster boat in light 
weather. But Lipton pays the freight and is a thorough 
sportsman. If the cup is to be lifted American yachts- 
men would rather have Lipton get it than anybody else. 
A remarkable man, this owner of the Shamrocks, a diplo- 
mat in being able to .o in Rome anything that the most 
impossible Roman might think of doing. He is able to 
slide into any social groove and be at home in all of them. 

GeorGE E. STACKHOUSE. 


Amusements in New York. 


THE vaudeville shows and the roof-gardens are all that 
are left to the play-goer, for most of the leading theatres 
have closed or are on the eve of closing for the summer. 
But there is no dearth of amusements. “ Florodora,” per- 
haps the most cheerful, light, and attractive musical pro- 
duction of the season, still holds sway at the Casino, with 
no abatement of interest and no diminution of mirth and 
jollity. Roof-gardens have been transformed by the 
euphonism of the stage, and we now have, at the New 
York, “ The Cherry Blossom Grove,” redolent with flowers 
and foliage and neatly inclosed in a glass case, so that 
the audience can be entertained rain or shine; while the 
irrepressible Hammerstein calls his wonderful creation 
on the roofs of the Victoria and Republic “ Paradise 
Gardens,” and here, too, in rainy weather the audience 


ARTHUR F. DUFFY, OF GEORGETOWN UNI- 
VERSITY, CHAMPION 100-YARD SPRINTER 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
ENGLAND, 


feels no discomfort, because it is carefully covered. It is 
easy to see that the drift of the crowds on a warm summer 
night is upward, and that the novelty and splender of our 
new theatrical roof attractions promise to outdo anything 
of the kind that we have had heretofore in New York. 
The continuous performances at Keith's and Proctor’s, 
Koster & Bial’s, and the Eden Musée show no diminution 
in their attendance, for all seasons are alike to their 


patrons. JASON. 


Hints to [Money-makers. 


(Continued from page 584.) 


“ W.C. W.,”? Lynn, Mass.: Neither has any standing. 

‘L. E. W.,.” Buffalo : See answer to ** Me,”’ Jamaica Plain. 

*G..’ Plattsburg. N. Y.: Subscribers are allowed a reasonable 
number of answers by letter. No stamp. 

“HH. S.,” Ottumwa, Ia.; I would not advise the purchase, unless 
you are willing to take a gambler’s risk, with the chances all against 
you 

“G. F. B.,”’ Kaukauna, Wis.: No sales of New London Northern 
reported. ltis leased for 99 years to the Central Vermont, (2) The 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg’s last quoted price was 140. 

* B..° Albany, N. Y.: Of the three, Rubber, Paper, and -Ice, I 
would prefer Ice common. The latter pays 1 per cent. quarterly. (2) 
No. (3) 1 think of none better than Ice to hold. Impossible to fix 
prices on an active market. 

‘* Jess,"’ Chicago : Southern Pacific has not enjoyed anything like 
the advance that the other Pacific stocks have had, and if node 
pressing conditions affect the market generally, it should sell higher. 
Note my advices from week to week, 

**S,,’’ East Providence : It would be hazardous to trade with any 
one doing this sort of business. Large firms will take small orders 
from regular customers, especially in dull times, but they do not 
like to deal on margins. They will buy outright, for investment, 
any number of shares, however small. 

“XxX. Y. Z..’’ Toronto, Ont.: Have nothing to do with the so-called 
‘*Investors’ Fund.’ The men who are engaged in soliciting this 
business have a very ingenious system, by which they give refer- 
ences created by themselves. The * bureau ** you mention is merely 
a collection agency, and very likely is an ally of the party running 
the so-called Investors’ Fund. The history of the concern has been 
very speckled. Leave it severely alone. 

“L..”? Covington, Ky.: National Lead, if it should, as has been 
suggested, unite in a new combination of lead interests, would sell 
higher. 1 would not sacrifice my stock. (2) Leather common is 
purely speculative, andis one of the best of the cheap industrials in 
which to deal for a turn when it reaches a low level. I do not recom- 
mend it, however, for investment. (3) In the present unsettled con- 
dition of the market, I do not advise short sales. 

“T. FE...” South Bethlehem, Penn.: American Ice preferred has 
paid its dividends of 1% per cent. quarterly continuously ever since 
its organization, The next dividend is due July 15th. Lregard it as 
a cheap industrial, one of the cheapest on the list. (2) United 
States Steel, as long as the iron trade is prosperous, will earn its 
dividend, and probably be worth the selling price ; but, as Carnegie 
remarked, before he sold out, ** The iron tradeis either a prince or a 
pauper.’ Just now it is a prince. 


New York, June 5th, 1901. JASPER. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


A READER in Bridgeport, Conn., who says he nas been 
a member of two fraternal orders for a number of years, 
declares that “ The Hermit” has at last opened his eyes. 
He had been told and believed that the great, strong, old- 
line life-insurance companies collected a much higher rate 
of premium than was necessary for the security of the pol- 
icy-holder. He now makes the discovery that this surplus 
does not belong to the companies, but to the policy-holders. 
He has also made the discovery, he says, by his experience 
with two fraternal orders, that unless a surplus is col- 
lected, the members must expect to have their assessments 
increased, so that the longer the membership continues, 
the greater the liability to loss, while in an old-line com- 
pany the greater the hope and promise of profit. 


“G..” Buffalo, N. Y.: I would prefer the policy in the Mutual 
Life. Itis an older and a stronger company, and one of the best. 

“* Inquirer,”’ Burlington, Vt.: — in new paid business of the 
Equitable Life in 1900 over the preceding year, was nearly $7,000,000. 
This gain was more than the entire business that is being done by the 
ommpaey to which you refer. The latter is one of the smallest of its 

ind. 

“S,,.” Jeffersonville, Penn.: The Equitable 5 - per - cent. - bond 
policy will no doubt be perfectly satisfactory. (2) The State Mutual, 
of Worcester, Mass., is not a ver eee compen: but is strong and 
quite carefully managed. I hardly think I would change, though the 
rood the agent of another company suggests is undeniably first- 
e 


ass. 

‘* H.,”? Kansas City, Mo.: A fifteen-year endowment at your age, or 
even a twenty-year, considering that you are but,thirty-five, would no 
doubt give you the most satisfactory results. Any one of the strong, 
great, old-line companies would be entirely safe, and they all yield 
about practically the same results. I would prefer the endowment 
to the annuity insurance you mention. 

‘*Mechanic,’’ Philadelphia: There is a vast difference between 
the stipulations of your membership in the fraternal society and the 
terms of a policy in an old-line company. Some companies, like the 
New York Life, make their policies incontestable from date of 
issue, non-forfeitable after two years, with one month’s in pay- 
ment of premiums, reinstatement on easy terms, and c: loans after 
two years. Nearly all of the great old-line companies can be de- 
pended upon to give the most favorable consideration to the claims 
of the policy-holder under all circumstances. 


She Heme. 
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BLISSFUL IGNORANCE. 
FaRMER HAyRICK (standing on the seat)—‘t Wonder what 


in tarnation they’re yellin’ ‘Down in front !’ fer? I don’t see 


nuthin’ down thar.” 


Me an’ Edward VII. 


WE haint nivur met es yit, but thot’s not the loss of 
Bantry McBirr. An’ it’s the new king’s fault too, fur me 
name an’ addriss air in ivry direktury, an’ he kud foind his 
way acrosst the oshun-pond mutch aisier thon Oi, wot 
wud hav ter wurk me steerage ovur, an’ thin walk ter 
London besoids. Faix, an’ kant King Ned kum an’ go 
whin he plazes, wid nivur a sowl, barrin’ ’Lexandry, 
ter diktate ur hindur! But they tell me he’s a short 
mon, ruthur saw’d off at the top, an’ so he may sthand 
a troiful in awe ov his tall han’sum woife. 

He’s bin a Prince ov gud fellers fur years, an’ me 
an’ him moight mak the bist ov frends, though we'd 
diffur a dale in sum things, an’ hav’ mony quare points 
ov resimblince. Edward Foive-an’-Two-Oyes hes got 
the aisiest job on airth, whoile it’s mesilf es is out ov a 
gud job half the toime. He’s got gobs ov foine clothes, 
whoile Oi don’t happin ter hav a dacint koat ter me 
busy back, at presint wroitin’, He sinds strings ov 
splindid horses off ter win the races, but Oi kant git a 
pape at the races here twoict a year. He hes half a 
duzen grond palices fur livin’ in, an’ Oi hav’ es mony 
kastils in Spain ter offset thim. 

We’re es loike es twin peas in uthur things too. 
Oi’ve read thot Edward wull spind the summer at Frog- 
more, an’ fur $3.00 per Oi kan summer whar thar’s 
more frogs thin Oi kud kotch. He’s got a _ healthy 
famly ov childern an’ granchildern, but forty years 
hince, Oi’ll hav the same, the mesuls, mumps, an’ hoop- 
in’-coff parmittin’. He hes a Quane fur a woife, but 
Mis. Mally Downpatrick, wot Oi hope wull be Mrs. Mc- 
Birr by Kristmus nixt, is jist es mutch ov a quane in 
her proud, swate way. He’s bin lift a hundrid fortunes 
by his gud ould muthur, whoile Oi’m tryin’ ter arn wun 
fur moine. The King’s grate on goff an’ the links, but 
the only links thot Oi ivur see air the links ov sausage 
in the butcher-shops. He’s got a tlirone ter set on, but it 
aint a speck more kumfurtabul thin me fathur’s ould 
grane rockur, thot wuz ’mportid strate frum County 
Down. His loife’s bein’ writtin up by min wot thinks 
it wull mak thim famus, an’ me own loife haint wurth 
wroitin’ atall, atall. He’s got a neck-scarf nam’d fur 
him, an’ thot’s honur anuff in this kuntry. His hull 
hed wull be on the new English post-stamp, but Oi kan 
buy hundrids ov thim, ef Oi hav the sponduliks. 

“ He’s a king fur Ireland,” sez Oi ter me swatehart 
Mally’s grandfathur, ould Sligo Downpatrick, the noight 
ov the day Edward furst set fut on the Throne. “ An’ 
think ov the korynashun we'll be havin’, wun ov these 
foine days!” 

Misther Sligo, who hes a peppery timper, an’ hates 
Brittins, an’ ivrything British, jist es he duz the itch 
an’ emallpox, klapt in his false teeth, guy his galluses 


L. Ou Man—“ Shove de tukkey in de coop, chile |—— 





a hitch, spit on both hands, an’ thin startid in fur a 
wurdy war. “A king fur Ireland, did yer’:say? Thot 
remains ter be seen, es the mon sed ter his fut-print! 
Misther Prince-ov-Dolfins ‘may nivur be _ korynatid! 
Begorra, an’ why shud he be? Haint England kapabul 
ov rulin’ hersilf, the same es Ameriky? Aint she, Bantry 
McBirr?” 

“ Yis,” Oi assintid, “ but the paple luv Royalty, an’ 
air bound ter hay it, ter the ind ov toime.” 

“Who’s Edward VII.?” axt grandfathur Downpat- 
rick. 

“The biggest mon in Eurup ter-day,” ansor’d Oi, wid 
a wink at Mally, who wuz stitchin’ by the windy. 

“Don't argu wid him,” she whispur’d. “ He burnt 
his mouth wid hot soup at supper, an’ he’s bin spoilin’ 
fur a foight wid sumbudy ivur since.” 

“Who's Edward VII.?” he demandid agin. “ Wot is 
he but the ouldist son ov Victory? Ony uthur sprig ov 
nobil’ty wud do es well! Thar’s a plinty ov hansumer 
min!” 

“ Yis,”” Oi noddid; “ Oi’m wun mesilf.” 

“But who air you, Bantry McBirr?” 

“Me fathur’s yungist,” retorts Oi, kumposidly. “ An’ 
Edward VII. is all roight, fur he’s got a boat kall’d 
Shamrock II.” 

But grandfathur Downpatrick shuk his kontrary hed, 
wid a scowl. “ Thot’s ter fool ther Irish! Don’t ye bild 
on ony sich doin’s! Ireland must hav’ her liburty! She 
wull hav’ it!” 

“Vis,” sez Oi; “ef we hav’ ter go bak an’ foight 
fur it.” . 

But Misther Downpatrick is only brave wid his tung, 
an’ so he didn’t secund me propysishun. Me oyes wor 
fixt on Mally, fur she’s got a face swate anuff ter be 
stared at by the hour, an’ Oi nivur miss me chance. 
Shure an’ King Edward an’ all his coort wud be plazed 
wid it. But nivur a wun ov the Downpatricks air plazed 

‘d mesilf. 

Santry McBirr,”’ sed the ould mon, “ why don’t yer 
start fur South Afriky, an’ hilp the Boors foight fur 
liburty?” 

* Bekase Oi’m naded in Noo York. An’ me intur- 


nashunal frendship aint extindin’ thot fur, Misther 
Downpatrick. Oi’d ruthur foight fur King Edward, ony 
day.” 


“Ye wud?” 

“Ony day manes nd day—ginerilly.” 

“But ye’re on this new king’s soide!” 

“ Nary,” sez Oi; “ Oi’m on this soide—ov the oabun.” 
(The last three worruds undur me breth.) An’ Mally 
hurd, an’ smoiled. Ould Sligo swung round an’ faced me. 

“ Ye’ve got a bukit ov wather on both shouldirs, Mc- 
Birr, an’ ye’d karry anuthur fur Mally thar, ef ye kud!” 

*“ Ov coorse,” sez Oi; “ the ladies shudn’t be sloightid.”’ 

“But ye’re a two-faced gossoon! ” 

“ The mon ov ter-day nades a duzen faces.” 

“Thar wuz nivur a mon loike thot in the Down- 
patrick fam’ly!” 

“ But thar may be wun jit,” sez Oi, unblushin’. 

“Ye think thot ye’ll marry me grandartur, Bantry 
McBirr! Shure an’ haint Oi got uthur plans made fur 
her futur? She'll wed wid munny, or not atall!” 

“Oi think a dale ov Mis. Mally, Misther 
patrick.” 

“Ye kant hav’ her, not ef Edward himsilf kommanded 
it! Oi’m'no mon’s mon, not aven the King’s!” 

Ile guv his pipe a fling thot kivur’d the cat wid ashes 
an’ sint Fitzsimmuns, the dog, flyin’ through the windy. 
Mally sprung up in a froight, an’ klung ter me arrum, 
whoile we both wundur’d whot wuz kumin’ nixt. “ Git 
out ov me Flat, wid yer bak-sass ’bout Edward the Siv- 
inth, an’ wot not,” he croid. ‘ An’ sthay out furivur!— 
d’ye hear thot?” 

“ Yis,” sez Oi, wid a laff, “ the McBirrs all hav’ two 
ears apiece an’ ” 

“Hush!” sed Mally, opnin’ the dure. “ Things thot 
folks may be sorry fur shud nivur be shpoken atall.” 

*“ An’ Misther Sligo Downpatrick is a jintlemon at 
hart,” sez Oi, wid the bow ov a Chisturfield. ‘“‘ It’s me 
want ov munny thot always riles him an’ maks him 
riddy ter foight. The Downpatricks an’ McBirrs wor 
frends fur a sinshury, in Ireland, Oi’m told.” 

“Git out wid yer blarney!” sed the ould mon, puttin’ 
on his coat an’ pretindin’ not ter see the squaze Oi guv 
ter Mally’s purty whoite hand, es we parted fur a noight 
an’ a day, at the top ov the stair. An’ whin Oi reacht 
the fut, Oi shoutid back, “ Rah fur Edward the Sivinth! ” 
But Oi didn’t wait a seckund fur the boot-jack thot came 


Down- 





iL. —Dar he are now, safe an’ soun’,” 
“LOVE’S LABOR ’S LOST.” 
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A BASE-BALL VICTIM. 


Boston Bory—‘‘ Say, fellers, I’m ashamed ter go home,’ 

New YorkK Boy—*t Why 

Boston Boy—*‘* Me outa hareb frum New York is visitin’ 
us, an’ every game de New York club wins she t’rows it inter 
me face.” 


Me absince wuz a dale bether thon me 
FINDLEY BRADEN, 


tumblin’ afther. 
kumpany. Mrs. 


A Pleasant Sunday. 


HE had sailed down hill over rough stones until he was 
jolted into nervous despair. He was hoping for a better 
way back, but in his desire to find new roads and new 
experiences he had wandered far and he was lost. Te 
dismounted and leaned disconsolately over the bicycle. 
Suddenly a native came around the bend of the way. 

*Can you tell me how I can get back to town?” he 
asked. 

“Ye kin go the way ye come, but I guess ye’ll hev to 
earry that thing on yer back.” 

“Yes, I know; but is there no other road?” 

“Ye kin go ‘round by the school-house, but the sand 
is ’bout a foot deep.” 

“Ts that the only way? 

“No; ye kin go over the river way, but ez the bridge 
was washed away last week I guess ye’ll hev to swim a 
good bit to git across.” 

“Then what am I to do?” 

“IT don’t know, mister; but ef I was in your place I'd 
pray for a balloon.” 


” 


Unfortunately. 


THEY were driving together when Miss Rocks, un- 
solicited, gurgled forth her views upon matrimony. “ Love 
is a dreary desert,” she said, “and marriage an oasis.” 
Whereupon Mr. Shyly remarked that “it certainly did 
require a deal of sand.” 


Accepted the Terms. 


” 


Customer—‘ How are things going at the auction’? 

Auctioneer—*‘ Oh, for little or nothing.” 

Customer—* Well, you may knock that sideboard down 
to me for nothing.” 


Something. 


Olive—‘ I’d rather spend the winter here than the 
summer.” 
Violet—* I don’t see how you can say such a thing.” 
Olive—* Why, then we could at least have a snow 


man.” 
Better Luck. 


THE small boy who is steeped in sin 

Soon learns he catches more in school, 
Thanks to his little bended pin, 

Than when he fishes in the pool. 


Making Progress. 


Wiss Young (enthusiastically )—“‘ Oh, Miss Timer is 
so lovely, so intellectual! Not in her first youth, ,ou 
know, but 

Miss Stager—‘ No; but from what I have learned 
about her, I should think she must be well on in her 
second childhood.” 





Ill, Bors (as turkey runs off with coop)—“* Wo’—whad—dat— air?” 
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WILLIAMS "Scar° 


One side 
Shaved 

and the 
lather. on 
the other 
Still thick 
moistsand 
Gr am y 











A prominent barber humorously writes us that he can cover the face of 
his customer with lather—step around the block and get a glass of—soda water— 
rcturn and find the lather as moist and creamy as when first applied. 









With most soaps, before one side of the face is shaved, the lather on 
the other side has almost disappeared, leaving a tough residue that smarts and 
bites the face and dulls the razor, and it is necessary to apply the lather several 
times before the operation is completed. 












Williams’ Soap is ‘the only kind that won’t dry on the face.” This 
remarkable quality of WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP is found in no other, 
and has made it famous all over the world. 


Williams’ Shaving Sen ps ate the only recognized standard for Shavicg, 
and in the form cf bovine Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Shaving Cream, ctc., 
are sold by druggists and perfumers all over the world. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 

LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 




















A Trip Through Mountains, by Lakes and | 


Rivers—LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 
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in which interested. 

Ganaione Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1158, Scranton, Pa, 

Capital $1,500,000, 





Established 1991, 


Our new free circular 
points out the direct 
aid 
place in Civil, e- 
chanical or kLlectri- 
eal Engineering, or 
Architecture. Qualify 
yourself quickly for a 
position where youcan 
earn while you learn. 
We also teach by mail 
Steam Engineering ; 
Chemistry ; 
Teaching ; 
Book-keep- 
English Branches. 
When writing state subject 

















Fourth of July and Outing 
Number of Leslie’s Weekly 









LESLIE’S WEEKLY does not 
~ inflict so-called special numbers 
r . , every week upona long suffering 
public. About eight timesa year 
it publishes the realthing. The 
recent fine Pan-American Num- 
ber is an illustration of this. 
This Number had the largest 
sale and received the greatest 
number of complimentary no- 
tices of any in the history of the 

aper. ; 

ur next apeciel, with  aeheced 
covers and all the well-known 
artistic features, will’ be issued 
about July ist. It will be filled 
with articles and pictures illus- 
trating summer sports and pas- 
times, and ever ythi 
to make the summer vacation 
enjoyable. : : 
First-class eivertiing of ‘all 























columns. Every advertiser who 






tisement in this number. Full 






_on application. 








ing that goes 


sorts will be welcomed to its 


is not a regular customer of 
LESLIE S should have an adver- 


information and specimen copies 
of previous special -'er bier sent 















W. L. MILLER, 
Advertising Manager 




















Leslie’s Weekly 


110 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





































Pabst beer 


Long Beach Hotel, 











Inn 





> Cottages 


LONG BEACH, L. I. HE season of 1901 will open early in 
June, under entirely new and im- 
proved conditions, Grand boulevard 
completed to main land, enabling 
guests to drive or bicycle from any 
part of Brooklyn and Long Island di- 
rect to hotel. Ample wheel and livery 
accommodations. Ten degrees cooler 
than any other seaside resort; finest 
beach in the world; surf and still-water 
bathing, boating, sailing and fishing 


unsurpassed; tennis court, 
bowling alleys, 


golf links, 
gentlemen's café and 


billiard-room ; also ladies’ pool-room 
and a first-class kindergarten in charge 
of expert teachers. Music a special 
feature. 


Special inducements to bachelors by 
the month. Unexcelled R. R. service. 


For particulars, address A. E. DICK, Lessee and Proprietor. 
New York Office, to July Ist, 





; 12 West 23d Street, 
STSSOSSOOOSSESESEOSH SH DE HHS Miss Weldon will 


European Tour take five (5) 


young ladies 
abroad. Restricted ; highest references. 
prospectus of the trip MISS WELD(¢ 


‘THe Moores,” * mae Pa 


eeress for 






THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Hl WESTERN 
Champagne 


received the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


any 





Sohmer Building, ?"\y, Sslesrgom 
Sth Ave., cor, 22d St, York. 


FILIPINO SPANKER 


awarded to 


SOCOEO*H ED. Ac 


American Champagne 
at the Paris Exposi- 


tion of 1900. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers. 
999000000000 000000 000000 


Still Another Splendid Offer 
to Amateur Photographers 





«A Peck of Fun’”’ ca» be had with ths 


toy. Explodes with a 
loud report by striking a person a slight blow on 
the body. Cannot possibly injure. The latest and 
greatest fun-maker out. Ask your dealer for them, 
or send 10c., 3for 25c, Agents w. nted to sell good 
novelties Big money made by hustlers. Quick 
sales. Address 


STARKER & MORGAN NOVELTY CO., Burlington, la 


and Tourists. B wy NE 


“TR TRI 3 
$10, for $6.0 Y 7 ll i 
ny 





Les hal i E 


i pes oF" 


/ 
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We will send the famous Tourist Hawk- 
eye Camera, together with JupGE or 
LesLiz’s WEEKLY for one year, tor $6.00. 
| The Tourist Hawk-eye is here described : 


Dimensions, 1 44 x 44 x 64 inches. Weight 15 oz. Size 
of photo, 34g x 34% inches. Capacity, 12 exposures. 

The lens is an improved achromatic of a fixed 
focus of 4% inches and guaranteed to cover the 
field under any condition. It is mounted in such 
a manner that it can be removed and replaced 
without danger of altering the focus. 

The speed of the shutter can be regulated, in 
accordance with the strength of light, when 
making snap-shots, and one pressure on a small 
lever is all that is required. For a time expo- 
sure, one pressure on another lever opens the 
shutter and a second pressure closes it. A set of 
three stops is also provided and the finder is 
extra brilliant, showing the object very plainly. 
If at any time it is found desirable to use glass 

lates, an attachment can be furnished which 
ts interchangeably with the back cover of the 
camera. 

The wood parts are of selected mahogany, high- 
ly polished; the trimmings of lacquered brass. 

As furnished this camera is adapted for use 
with both Cartridge and Perforated Daylight 
Loading Film. 


The Brownell Camera Club, 
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WHAT youceria buying a wheel is much 
more im mpostant than what you Give, 
The ** unit of bicycle value’’ is to be found 
in the TRIBUNE BICYCLI, the real 
standard and most popular of wheels. 





112 Fifth Avenue, . New York. | $75 ooo oe 
ones ® Catalog free 

MOTHER Deetemngny Eo Mae PEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT. 

i, ——— NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








Advertise in Leslie’s. 
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MARIANI 


World Famous Mariani Tonic 


Most effective, agreeable and reliable Tonic 





— 


Stimulant for Body, Brain and Nerves. Try 
it when fatigued or overworked from any cause. 

Vin Mariani—Mariani Tonic—maintains its. 
reputation. 


All Druggists. Refuse Substitu tes. 














PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
THOGRAPHERS 





Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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INTERIOR OF THE MOST MODERN TYPE OF A 


Novelty in Dining-cars. 


THE New York Central Railrvuad has taken an important 
step in dining passengers on fast trains, which may eventually 
reduce the number of dining- 
cars, if it does not do away 
with them altogether. It is 
the introduction of a kitchen- 
car ; that is, an ordinary pas- 
seng¢r coach, with a few of 
the seats removed at one end 
in order to make room fora 
kitchen. The Empire State 
express is the only train now 
having such cars, but sev- 
eral other trains, especially 
those out of New York and 
out of Buffalo in the early 
SUPERINTENDENT morning, and trains on the 
an ae Adirondack division, will be 

equipped with them. The 
regular cars are made to serve for meals by the use of impro- 
vised tables, consisting of a board which fastens into the side 
of the car at one end and is supported at the other end by a leg. 
Narrow boards may be put in each single seat, making an ade- 
quate table for two persons, or, by turning over the back of 
the front seat, a broader board may be inserted and four per- 
sons accommodated. 

John T. McKee, superintendent of the dining-car service, 
made the experiment, when it became an actual necessity to feed 
people conveniently without a dining-car on this fast train. A 
dining-car is the heaviest in use, and to put one on the Empire 
State express would have meant a decided loss of time. Since 
the kitchen-car has been in use, there has scarcely been a min- 
ute on any run when the waiters were not serving something to 
some of the passengers. About 300 persons are fed, at a low 
estimate, on every round trip from New York to Buffalo and 
back. There is a waiter for each car, or four waiters for the 
train, and two cooks are in the kitchen. The whole train can 
be served from the kitchen at one time if necessary. The char- 
coal-broiler has been substituted for the old gas-broiler, and ten 
to fifteen orders can be filled at once. The buffet-car on this 
train has been dropped, and a chair observation-car put on in 
the rear instead. 

‘* Passengers do not understand,” Mr. McKee said, recently, 
‘that everything they eat on a railroad train is prepared in the 
little kitchen in the dining-car, where two or three men are 





J. P. McCKEE, 
OF THE NEW 
TRAL’S DINING SERVICE. 


DINING-CAR, 


obliged to work beside the range, which is two and one-half feet 
wide by fifteen feet long, with barely room enough to turn 
around. The first thing we do when a train starts out from the 
Grand Central station is to find out how many through pas- 
sengers there are. Meals are then prepared, assuming that 
nearly all the through passengers will require them. The food 
is put on board from the company’s store-house in the railroad 
yard, near where the cars are cleaned. The supply is also kept 
there for the eight restaurants on the line of the road. Every 
conductor makes a trip report, which is carried out to the 
smallest detail. It shows the amount of supplies left over from 
the last trip in its first column. In the next the amount put on 
board before the train starts out is given. The amount con- 
sumed and its value is given, and the balance carried out into 
the last column. Perishable goods are bought from the best 
local dealers for the restaurants. They make weekly reports to 
the company, and once a month the company sends a check for 
the amount. What we seek to avoid are adverse reports from 
passengers. We have reduced them to an average of two a 
month, and sometimes seven or eight months pass when we do 
not receive any.” 

The road has twenty-one dining-cars, three buffet-cars, and 
eight restaurants. The use of canned goods has practically dis- 
appeared, and the variety of eatables supplied, as well as the 
prices, compares favorably with those of the best restaurants. 


‘* Goldsborough’”’ the 
Fastest Torpedo-boat. 


It is confusing to keep track of the speed-bursts of the torpe- 
do-boats which are rapidly taking their place on the roster of 
the navy. As soon as one makes a record speed-trial another 
comes out still faster. Now itis the Atlantic coast, and now 
the Pacific that has the lead. Think of adelicatestop-watch on 
a large scale and the reader will get an idea of the intricate 
machinery of a torpedo-boat. The Gioldsborough, the latest to 
have her speed-trials—standardizing trials they are called, be- 
cause over shorter distances than the regular official speed trials 
which require the boats to run steadily for two hours—has broken 
all American records with 30.84 knots, which is about 36 miles 
anhour. She is 194 feet 8inches long, 20 feet 5inches wide, and 
draws 5 feet. Her displacement is 247.5 tons, and she is driven 
by twin screws propelled by vertical triple-expansion engines of 
6,000 horse power—as much as is used to propel a good-sized 
cruiser like the Detroit, or a merchant steamer of the largest 
type used in the trade with Cuba. 

The little vessel cost Uncle 





Sam $214,500. She carries 



















three officers and fifty-three 
men. Besides her two eight- 
een-inch Whitehead torpedo- 
tubes, she is armed with four 


OUR FASTEST TORPEDO-BOAT, THE ‘*‘ GOLDSBOROUGH,” IN DRY-DOCK AT PORT ORCHARD 
Photograph by J. Mayne Baltimore, Rossland, B. C. 


six- pounder rapid-fire guns. Her machinery is so delicate, 
however, that minor breaks occurred repeatedly, and at one 
time it looked asif a successful trial could not be made. Sly 
was built by Wolff, Zwicker & Co., of Portland, Ore. 


Interesting Brazilian Visitors. 


ANOTHER thread in the strand binding the United States to 
gether with Brazil, the great South American republic, will 
doubtless be woven in by the visit of the Brazilian training-ship 
Benjamin Constant in the harbor of New York. Our photo 
graphs were taken at Petropolis, Brazil, just before the train 
ing-ship sailed for New York. At the time there were visiting 
the Benjamin Constant the American minister to Brazil, the 
Hon. Charles P. Bryan, with the members of the American 
legation and Consul-General Seeger and his deputy, Frank E 
Halle. Previous, also, to the departure the officers of the train 
ing-ship were entertained in the beautiful dining-ball of the 
legation shown in our photograph. Brazil has been making 
special efforts during the past few years to bring her navy up 
to the highest point of skill and efficiency, and this training- 
ship is designed as a material help in thatdirection. She arrived 
in New York on Decoration Day, exchanging salutes with the 
United States battle-ship Kearsarge, and also firing a salute in 
honor of the day. The Constant is a ship-rigged cruiser of 
2,750 tons, and was built in France in 1894. Her length is 286 
feet, beam forty-six feet, and depth of hold eighteen feet. Her 
main battery consists of four 4-inch rapid-fire, eight 4.7-inch 
rapid-fire, and four Maxim guns. In addition, she is provided 
with two torpedo-tubes. 


Novel Yacht for Edward R. Ladew. 


OnE of the prettiest launchings that has taken place this 
season was that of the steam-yacht Orienta at the Crescent 
ship-yards, Elizabethport, N. J. The white hull, of unusual 
height ; the great horseshoe of red roses hung over the bow; 
the grace and animation of the sweet young sponsor, Miss I‘lise 
Ladew, as she stood expectant with the gold-meshed and berib 
boned bottle in her hand, the christening platform filled with 
the launching party surrounded by other vessels, and over all 
the swarming workmen, combined to form a most attractive 
picture. 

The Orienta is built as a new departure in yachts, and repre- 
sents the solution by Mr. Edward R. Ladew, the owner, of the 
problem of a vessel which will make the daily trip from (len 
Cove to New York in quick time, and which will embody the 
comforts of a cruising yacht, all on dimensions which will re 
duce the number in the crew and consumption of coal to the 
minimum. ‘The Orienta, built by Lewis Nixon, is 101'¢ feet 
long, 12 feet beam, and 5 feet draught. She has a torpedo-ioat 
model, and is driven by a triple-expansion engine develo) ing 
600 horse- power. 






































SIR THOMAS LIPTON RECEIVING A CONGRATULATORY TELEGRAM FROM KING EDWARD,— 


E. L. WATSON, DESIGNER OF ‘‘SHAMROCK II.” ON THE LEFT, AND A. DENNY, HER 
BUILDER, ON THE RIGHT, IN THE GROUP OF THREE. 


Photograph by American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 





LAUNCHING THE SWIFT STEAM YACHT ‘‘ ORIENTA,” EDWARD BR. LADEW, OWNER—WAITING 
FOR THE PLUNGE AT LEWIS NIXON’S CRESCENT SHIP-YARDS, ELIZABETHPORT, N. J. 


Photograph by Marsh. 
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Lasting Popularity 


only comes through intrinsic 
merit, and the high standard of 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


has won the confidence 
of the public. 


It is always 


Pure, Old and Mellow 


and the finest type of the 
best whiskey made. 


i at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
a VM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




















SEDENTARY 
OCCUPATION ff | 

| ENJOY 

AN AFTERNOON 

OR EVENING SPIN 


ONA I9OL ) 


MN 


BICYCLE 


‘22 YEAR OLD FAVORITES” 


THE PURE, BRACING, - 
COUNTRY A/R ANO COOL 
WOODS, ORIVE AWAY CARES. 


$60, $50 $408 935 
INDIAN POSTER COVER 

-~ CATALOG FREE -- 
RAMBLER — 


SALES DEPT. 
CHICAGO 
a NEW YORK. 
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Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured, Y be treated at home under 
ame £ varanty. ‘f you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colo.ed Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out. write 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for ptoofs of cures. Cap- 


ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 


cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days, 109-pageBookFree. 
\ 


| you nothing for the service. 


THE combined artists of Darmstadt (Germany) 
have arranged an art exhibition of rare silks, ac 
knowledged to be of highest interest to fashionable 
ladies anywhere, but more particularly to the silk 
trade generally. The celebrated silk manufacturer, 
David, of Darmstadt, is manufacturing silk from 
rare and novel patterns designed by Professor 
Hans Christianson. These remarkable and inter- 
esting patterns are almost certain to cause a revo- 
lution in the prevailing style of costumes, and are 
equally certain to draw intelligent ladies from ev- 
erywhere to the exposition. which continues open 
from May Ist until October 1st, 1901. 


Before Retiring—Prevents Headache. 
Dr. Siegert’s Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters. 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors- 
ING SyruP should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhaa. 


America makes the finest brand of champagne, 
Cook's Imperial Extra Dry. It is delicious, fruity, 
and pure. 


THE Sohmer Pianos are pronounced superior to all 
others by leading artists. 





TO THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of her deaf- 
ness and noises in the head by Dr. Nicholson's Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums, gave $25,000 to his institute, so 
that deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. L. 894, the Nich- 
olson Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New York. 








A GOLD MINE FOR THE VACATIONIST 
FREE. 
WELL, summer time makes us think of vacations, 
but where to go is the question 
New England is one great pleasure - ground, and 
either at the shore or in the glorious mountains there 
is variety enough to satisfy all. There are ample ac 
commodations in every region, and the luxuriant fur- 
nishings and sumptuous table which the inn-keeper 
provides has gained for New England a reputation of 
extensive proportions. Another feature which gives 





New England a decided prominence as a summer re- . 
} 


sort are the exceptional transportation facilities at 
the command of the tourist. It matters not from 
which point you gain entrance to the region, for in 
every direction the Boston and Maine Railroad has 
a service which includes through express trains 
equipped with modern parlor and sleeping-cars. Its 
Passenger Department, with headquarters in Boston, 
compiles a book known as **Summer Resorts and 
Tours.”’ which is nothing less than a * vacation 
pointer.” It includes a list of hotels and boarding 
houses, rates, routes. mups, and steamer connections. 
Send for it—it is free, and contains everything you 
want to know about vacations. 







o CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


Dave You 
H Question to Hsk? 


We make no charge for giving information. If you 
are a manufacturer, have you all the latest improve- 
ments in your machinery? Do you wish to Know the 
latest labor-saving devices in your line? A letter to 
us May save you thousands of dullars a year. Read 
the “BUSINESS AND PERSONAL WANT” 
COLUMNS OF THE 


| Scientific American 


every week. You will find inquiries for all kinds of 
goods. There may be several in your line. These 
are from people who write us, asking to be put in 
communication with manufacturers of goods they 
wish to buy. Refer to our “* BUSINESS AND PER- 
SONAL WANT” column weekly; it may add to 
your sales considerably. If you are not a manufact 
urer, perhaps you would like to know where you 
could buy some special tools, some improved ma- 
chinery, some novelty—we will tell you—and charge 
Do not hesitate to 
write us. If you are not already a subscriber to the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, it will pay you to send 
us $3.00 for one year’s eupecription. Address Inquiry 
Department of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


| MUNN & CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York. 
| = 
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A Syringe 
Such as physicians use is now offered 
direct. It consists of two nickel 
cylinders, with air pumps between to 
create compressed air in one cylinder 
and vacuum suction in other. Open 
valve and compressed air forces liquid 
from one cylinder in six streams 
through top of nozzle. This is the 
only effective syringe. Send to-day for 
our booklet. Sent in plain sealed wrap- 
per, free on request. Agents wanted. 

Sipho Manufacturing Co., 


850 Chatham St., - RACINE, WIS. 
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‘“*Thave been using CASCARETS for 
Insomnia, with which I have been afflicted for 
over twenty years, and I can say that Cascarets 
have given me more relief than any other reme- 
dy I have ever tried. Ishall certainly recom- 
mend them to my friends as being all they are 

| represented.” THOS. GILLARD, Elgin, IL 






CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


Pleasant. Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, He. 
-. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 316 


NO-TO-BAG iris t0"CUHEE Tobacco Habit 
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( INSOMNIA 


AVOID the 

worries and 
exactions of a busi- 
ness life, but 


Cycling 


y OU CANNOT 


helps the busy man 
and woman to with- 
stand the fatigue of 
everyday existence. 


All 
of critical 


requirements 
wheel 
folks are met in 


BICYCLES 
‘* the-go-lightly-kind ” : 
which are tuily described in our fine 
catalog, sent free on request. 
CLEVELAND SALES DEPARTMENT 
Westficld, Mass. and Chicago 
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‘DEPAWARE 
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T. E. CLARKE, T. W. LEE, 
2 General Superintendent. General Passenger Agent. 
. B. D. CALDWELL, Traffic Manager. 


This is a reproduction of the cover 





of a complete guide to the Pan-Americen 
Exposition just issued by the LACKA- | 
WANNA RAILROAD. It 


mailed to any address on application, 


will be 


accompanied by four cents in stamps, to 
|. Ww, LEE; 
General Passenger Agent, 
26 Exchange Place, 
New York Ciry. 








THE BICYCLE is giving to thousands a 
daily knowledge of country scenes and 
of the joys of life and movement in the 
open atr. 


If it is a BARNES bicycle the pieasure is 


enhanced by the absence of worry. 
$75 to $40 
“* Wise Burers Buy Wuire Fivers’’ a 
CATALOGUE FREE, 


MONARCH SALES DEPT. 


Cuicaco. New York, San FRANCISCO, 


DOLLARS FOR YOU! 


FARMER 


MANCHESTER, N. H., 


The Leading Family and Farm- 
ing Paper in New England, 


WILL MAKE THEM! 


ONLY ADVER- 
TISE INIT... 


The John B. Clarke Co., Arthur E. Clarke, 
Publishers. Manager. 


» Leslie's Weekly 
2; ss Is one of the po 


Financial Advertising 
Mediums inthis Country. 


& 


w 
w 
w 
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It reaches a clientage with 
money to invest, and an intelli- 
gent public. It would pay Banks 
and Insurance Companies to print 
their statements, and Bankers to 
announce their bond issues. 

We are in receipt, every week, 
of numerous inquiries as to the 
character of tnvestments, 

Give our Financial Page a trial. 


* LESLIE’S WEEKLY.$ 









LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place, Unrival 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hote: 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 








“ZIM” has been ¢characterized as the Mark 
Twain of picturedom. His figures, while 
always broadly comic and sometimes gro- 
tesquely exaggerated, are nevertheless truly 
artistic caricatures of actual types, selected 
with fine humorous discrimination, 

The pictures in this collection were done 
specially for it, and have never been pub- 
lished in any other form. The elaborate 
color-work, reproduced in fac-simile by the 
famous Grignard process (the same employed 
in the Christy pastels punlished by Scrib- 
ner’s), shows" Zim” in several of his happiest 
moods. Each individual figure of the set 
brings brightness and color to the wall, 
wherever it may be hung. 

This edition is limited to 2,000 sets. 

The collection consists of eight of the very 
best examples of Mr. Zimmerman’s work, re- 
produced in six colors by the original pro- 
cess, all handsomely mounted ready for im- 
mediate framing. The size of each picture, 
exclusive of the mounting, is 11 x 14 inches. 
For decorative purposes they cannot be sur- 
passed. ‘ 

The price of the ‘*Zim” collection is $3.00 
per set of eight pictures, or the pictures can 
be obtained singly at 50 cents each. 


JUDGE COMPANY, 


110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


. 





The “ZIIM” Collection 


of original water-color reproductions of sketches by ‘* ZII‘1.’’ 


Price, $3.00 per Set of Eight Pictures. 
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| RAMONA:“ATHENA\ 
Sugar Wafers 


Ramona flavored with chocolate 
Athena flavored with lemon 
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A TERRIBLE SHOCK. 


This nan gave his wife five dollars to pay the milk bill. She has just given him the change. 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Tr os —_ THE MECHANISM IS INVISIBLE, 
ere ee THE RESULT IS SEEN BY ALL. 


Use the Improved Wash- 


» Patent Cuft Holders. ; “ies 5 ies 
They cannot slip. Instantly Cleanliness and constant readiness for use are leading 


released. By mail, 20 cents \ Pennsylvania’s advantages of the 


the pair. Catalogue of scarf 7 
holders and other novelties q cel? choicest standard 


made with Washburne Fast- & , a : Bevel H 4 

eners, Free. ma Ou i pureryewhiskey| | Columbia %s' Chainless Bicycle 
AMERICAN RING CC., : $75 

Box 85, Waterbury, Conn. Old Columbia Hub or Tire Coaster-Brake $5 extra. 


00000000 0000000000000000000 | fi | : 
Tea Overholt COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Conn. 
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YOUR ASTHMA | AL % 
AND HAY FEVER | Settiad ts Boat Be es - 


and live during the summer like other He SA. Overholt & Co. WM BARKER CO. TROY.NY. 1 























There is no need of your suffering or YW ARE THE BEST 
going uway for relief. : BUY THEM. -. MEDICATED 
Dr. Hayes, of Buffalo, cures Asthma , COMPLEXION POWDER 


d Hay Fever to stay cured. Write . = 
for his inek ‘Watdh cahiinn bid arctem of od I EB R C EB VA a O R L A UN C HE S “ Ne [ 
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; ae ol Sate 1 a: PITTSBURG. a é cou ures "T., TONMT.S | 
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personal care. and treatment by mail, Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. N }|| Is absolutely pure and 
and ask for Current Comments, No. 35. fire. No Government tag Zp Lei || should be used by all 
Address‘or call on —n _ CABIN LAUNCHES and ROW | ladies who wish a re- 
3 UR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. vals ws Wi BOATS. “Send for catalogue. fined complexion and 
“a : ti PIERCE ENGINE Co., 2 Soccer Se 80 much 

SEO EHSPE SHE HSESSOSOHEEEV ERODE = = ==" Boxyg Racine Junction, Wisconsin i admired by all. Sample | 
= . _ “ —_ ; } and booklet of 36 act- 

‘ resses free. 


“JA POzZZONi Co. 
Newy% 
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U Ae | | Advertise in LESLIE'S. 





BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 


iS THE ~ | 
HIGHEST | 
PE AK ip 
ELLOW - 
, 9 STONE 
4 Park. 


227- 4NMBb00 THAD 


ONDERLAND 19001 
in its chapter on the Park,hasan QZ 
account of an ascent of the Peak. 7 = . WN 
fend, Lis CLNTS for the BOOH Lo LCHAS.SSFEEGEN. PAS SENT, 57. PAUL, MINN. rome - A PRACTITIONER, THE NURSE 


Minneapolis on the N.P.R.is noted Forits§@reat Flouring Mills. — eee eo0 lie? | 


2 MEDAL, PARIS 1000. 


CHICAGO AND WEST—LAKE SHORE LIMITED—The New York Central. 
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